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THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE AND 
THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tue National Advisory Committee on 
Education formulated its report on Tues- 
day, October 6, 1931, and shortly there- 
after transmitted it to the President. It 
was released to the general press on No- 
vember 16. In it are the findings and 
recommendations with regard to education 
of a committee of fifty-one persons, pro- 
fessional and lay. These I would consider 
with you briefly this morning and try to 
show in what ways the plans outlined have 
been so far realized. 

It was found that there are seven im- 
portant relationships of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to education. They are: 

(1) The relationship to education of the 
people in the various states, a matter which 
has had a long and changing history. Be- 
ginning with land grants without any re- 
strictions whatever, each great war in which 
we have been involved has witnessed an 
ever-increasing federal control. In 1862 
the Congress charged the Interior Depart- 
ment and the Federal Office of Education 
with the administration of moneys granted 
colleges by the Morrill Act. Through this 
act and acts amendatory thereto at the 
present time we distribute to the Land 
Grant Colleges in the various states and 

1 Address before General Session, Department of 


Superintendence, Constitution Hall, Washington, 
D. C. 


territories $2,550,000. As a matter of fact, 
the office is only the custodian of these 
funds and passes them on when the terms 
of the law have been met, a matter largely 
eared for by affidavit. 

Much of the statistical work of our office 
is concerned directly with this topic. It 
was assumed when the law creating the 
Department of Education was passed that 
if the people of each state knew what other 
states were doing they would do similarly. 
Consequently we publish statistics: first, on 
universities and colleges; second, on the 
school systems of states; third, on city 
school systems, and fourth, on high schools. 

In 1917 during the world war the Smith- 
Hughes Act was passed under which the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
distributes to the states at the present time 
about ten millions of dollars. 

The Smith-Hughes Act was responsible 
for the creation of new administrative or- 
ganizations—both federal and state. Thus 
there has developed—separate from the 
land-grant college system with its subordi- 
nate experiment stations and extension 
work—a second important federally-aided 
administrative system.” 

In accordance with this act all plans of 

2 Federal Relations to Education. Report of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education, Part 
II, Basie Facts, pp. 55-56. 
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vocational education which expect to re- 
ceive federal funds are subjected to the ap- 


proval of the board. In addition to this 


approval there must be an equal sum raised 


by state or local taxation. 

(2) The education of persons resident on 
special federal areas such as government 
reservations, the National Capital, and 
other districts lying outside of the various 
states. 

The Constitution itself gave Congress ex- 
clusive control over a district not to exceed 
ten miles square for the seat of government. 
This district is governed under a commis- 
sion of three persons. <A board of educa- 
tion consisting of nine members is ap- 
pointed by the courts to operate a system 
of schools. The budget for the support of 
these schools is prepared by the superin- 
tendent and his deputies, adopted by the 
board of education, passed on to the com- 
missioners of the district, and then to the 
Budget Board and Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives. 
Each body feels free to cut off something. 
But even so a rather good school system is 
now provided for the approximately half 
a million people who live under the juris- 
diction of the-District of Columbia. 

Likewise in the Panama Canal Zone there 
is a central system of schools organized ac- 
cording to the act of 1914 and having com- 
plete accountability to Washington rather 
than dependence upon local initiative. Al- 
though the white population has two high 
schools in the Zone, the colored have none 
and the Columbia University survey reports 
a serious situation for those children who 
graduate from the eighth grade and are not 
allowed to work until they reach the age of 
twenty-one. 

In the other federal possessions involving 
a population of over thirty-three thousand 
people no provision whatever is made by the 
Federal Government for the pupils who are 
in the 481 lighthouse reservations nor for 
those on the fifty reservations of the Bu- 
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reau of Fisheries, nor for such persons as 
are employed by the Department of State, 
Treasury, War, Navy, and Commerce, in 
various parts of the world. The Office of 
Edueation, in an effort to minister to these 
children, has sought the right to give them 
correspondence instruction, but so far Con- 
gress has not seen fit to give either the ap 
propriation or the authority. 

(3) Edueation of the American Indians 
and other indigenous peoples within the 
national territories. This is cared for by 
the Federal Government. Until recently 
the Office of Education provided the schoo! 
system for the native peoples of Alaska. 
Since the fifteenth of March, 1931, this has 
been turned over to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs who also handles the schools 
for the natives in the western states. It is 
recommended that these Alaskan schools be 
handled by the Territory of Alaska in line 
with the plans to have all Indian affairs 
handled locally. 

(4) Education of the people of the terri- 
tories and outlying possessions. This has 
been a duty of the Federal Government 
until the people have been organized on a 
regular territorial basis. In both Alaska 
and Hawaii schools are operated in ac- 
cordance with territorial acts. In the de- 
pendencies generally the matter of educa- 
tion rests with appointees of the Governor 
who is appointed by the President. 

(5) The training of persons in the ser- 
vice of the National Government. Almost 
every department maintains some schools. 
In the State Department is a foreign ser- 
vice school; in the Treasury Department 
are some schools designed to train personne! 
for the peculiar work of the department; 
in the War Department there is a National 
Academy at West Point, the War College 
in Washington for the training of officers 
and some fifty schools for the training of 
men attached to the different posts. This 
does not include the school work done in 
the civilian military training camps. In 
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Navy Department also are about a 
iundred schools for the training of differ- 
ent voeations in the Navy. There are also 
training stations at Newport, Rhode Island, 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and Great Lakes, Illinois, for new 
recruits. All of these are in addition to the 
Academy at Annapolis for the training of 
officers for the U. 8S. Navy and a war college 
at Newport, R. I. In fact, some schools are 
maintained by each of the departments of 
the Federal Government excepting the 
Labor Department. 

(6) Seientific research and the collection 
and diffusion of information regarding edu- 
cation. Seientifie research is conducted 
primarily by the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Labor. The diffusion 
of information is carried on extensively by 
all departments. In the Interior Depart- 
ment research and diffusion of information 
regarding education are the chief responsi- 
bility of the present Office of Education. 
At the present time the cost to the govern- 
ment of the Office of Education proper is 
higher than at any previous date in its 
history. The regular staff costs about 
$290.000 to the Federal Government for 
salaries, approximately $25,000 for general 
expense, and some $62,000 for printing. 
At the beginning of the present administra- 
tion the Office of Education was without a 
librarian. Shortly thereafter the editor 
died, and more recently the chief of the 
division of colleges and professional schools 
resigned to become professor of higher edu- 
cation at Ohio State University, and the 
chief of the statistical division transferred 
to other government work. Now all these 
places have been filled and in addition to 
the following offices have been 
created : 

l‘irst, an assistant commissionership has 
been created freeing the commissioner from 
much of the routine work of the office and 
permitting him to devote his time and 
energies to the nation-wide surveys and to 


them 
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work in the field. This place is ably filled 
by Miss Bess Goodykoontz, a graduate of 
Iowa State University and a professor of 
education in Pittsburgh University. She 
is assisted by Dr. J. F. Rogers, M. M. Prof- 
fitt and Dr. David Segal, the latter an ex- 
pert on tests and measurements who came 
to us the first of last November. 

Second, a section on the education of 
Negroes, which was only beginning to re- 
ceive attention in 1929 in the survey of 
Negro colleges. There are in this office at 
the present time Dr. Caliver and his secre- 
tary on regular status and two temporary 
employees. 

Third, a section on special education. A 
year ago we created this section with Dr. 
Elise Martens, well versed in the education 
of those mentally deficient and subnormal. 
This year we have added another specialist 
in the education of those physically handi- 
capped, the blind, the crippled, the deaf, 
ete. Miss Beatrice McLeod is this spe- 
cialist. 

Fourth, the section on foreign schools, 
which was formerly in the Division of 
Adult Education, has been taken out and 
raised to a division in charge of Dr. James 
F. Abel. To it has been added Dr. Alina 
M. Lindegren, who has a working knowl- 
edge of the Germanic languages. There 
should be added to this division two more 
specialists, one an authority on the lan- 
guages of China and Japan and the other 
an authority on the languages of Latin 
America. 

Fifth, a section on radio education. This 
section, which was created when the Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio 
reported, was run for a year and four 
months on part-time basis through the gen- 
erosity of the Payne Fund. It is now 
operating on a full-time basis with Dr. 
Cline M. Koon as specialist. 

In addition to these changes the follow- 
ing are worthy of note: Mr. Timon Covert 
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has been assigned the position of specialist 
in school He is working 
with the Survey of School Finance. Miss 
Mina M. Langvick has been assigned to a 
position in charge of elementary education 
in the American Schools Division. Miss 
Edith A. Lathrop has been put in charge 
of the relationships which should exist be- 
tween the school and the library and is this 
year holding a grant-in-aid from the Car- 
negie Corporation which takes her most of 
the time in the field. With just a few more 
specialists scattered throughout the divi- 
the its maximum 
enrolment. 

In addition to this, there are three sur- 


finance. now 


sions office will reach 


veys of major importance, (1) a survey of 
Secondary Education begun in 1929 and 
finishing June 30 of this year. This survey 
has been under the direction of Dr. L. V. 
Koos, of Chicago, and will bring to the 
front all the new practices in secondary 
education. (2) The Education 
Survey, which was begun a year later than 
the secondary survey and will be completed 
a year from this June, will bring out all 
approved practices in connection with the 
education of teachers. Dr. E. 8S. Evenden 
is in charge. (3) The Survey of School 
Finance, begun last July under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Paul R. Mort, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is expected to 
run four years. On this study there have 
been but two meetings of the consultants, 


Teacher 


one held only last week. 
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(7) Intellectual and educational coopera. 
tion of the United States with other nations. 
There are now several committees at work 
on intellectual cooperation, some with the 
European nations and some with Latin 
America. In the State Department the 
Divisions of International Conferences and 
Protocol have charge of our dealings with 
other nations. We have had very pleasant 
relations in the Office of Edueation with 
this division of the State Department and 
have received a great many bulletins from 
it. Also the Pan American Union has a 
division of intellectual cooperation which 
handles the matter of international coopera- 
tion with the Republics to the south of us. 

In order to accomplish the recommenda- 
tion of this report, Mr. Reed, of New York, 
has introduced into the House of Represen- 
tatives a bill, H. R. 4757, which creates a 
Department of Education with a Secretary 
and three assistant secretaries. There is 
transferred to the new department from 
the Secretary of the Interior the Office of 
Edueation, the authority over Land Grant 
Colleges, Columbian Institution for the 
Deaf and Howard University. The Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education is 
abolished and its offices are entrusted to 
the Department of Education. In order to 
coordinate activity there is also created an 
Interdepartmental Council on Education 
which will consist of one representative and 
an alternate appointed by the head of each 
department. 


THE YOUNG EDUCATOR AND THE 
DEPRESSION’ 


By Dr. CARTER ALEXANDER 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tue relationship suggested in the title 
compels much thought these days from 
those of us engaged in training or advising 


1 Delivered at the banquet of Kappa Phi Kappa, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1932. 


schoolmen professionally. Young educators 
give it plenty of thought on their own ac- 
count. But much of such thought by both 
groups has so far been futile because it has 
treated the depression like the weather. 
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fark Twain long ago observed that while a 
vood deal was said about the weather, noth- 
ing much appeared to be done about it. To 
be at all profitable, this talk must certainly 
try to show what the young educator can 
do in the depression to advance himself 
professionally or what the older ones of us 
can do to help him advance. <Any attempt 
at this of course involves prediction. 

Now prediction is so hazardous that even 
e experts, from economists to educators, 
shy at it. Furthermore, the little book 
“Oh Yeah’? has made prediction decidedly 
less attractive than formerly. And yet pre- 
diction is what most people really wish. In 
faet, they desire it so earnestly that when 
men who ought to know will not venture 
opinions, they will give ear to rogues if the 
latter but speak of the future with assur- 
ance. They will heed any one who ean 
cive reasonable grounds for definite and 
clear-cut expectations. So in making my 
predictions about the young educator and 
the depression, I am well aware of the 
dangers involved. But the knowledge and 
observations of over twenty years devoted 
to training school administrators have given 
me certain convictions and evidence. It is 
on this basis that I outline the changes in 
the professional careers of young educators 
that it seems to me this depression is mak- 
ing, or will make. 

In the first place, the young schoolman is 
going to reach an administrative position 
like a prineipalship or a small superin- 
tendency far more slowly than formerly. 
From the way research work is being cut 
down, he will have fewer opportunities to 
start as a research assistant to a superin- 
tendent. Such things mean that often he 
must start his field work in a teaching posi- 
tion. In most regions the steady cash in- 
come of teaching during the depression has 
made the occupation much more attractive 
than formerly. The competition for even 
teaching positions is going to be far harder 


1 
} 
ii 
] 
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* Edward Angly, The Viking Press. 
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for the inexperienced man. He will all the 
time face competition from older teachers 
and from former teachers who are moving 
heaven and earth to get back on the school 
payroll. Many of these competitors will be 
men with families who will count heavily 
with board members also serving on unem- 
ployment committees. Against such com- 
petitors the beginner little 
chance, unless he is unusually well pre- 
pared to teach valuable subjects over a 
Furthermore, he must 


will stand 


fairly wide range. 
show far more evidence of successful prac- 
tice teaching over a reasonable length of 
time than formerly. 

This state of affairs that the 
young edueator is going to have to regard 


means 


his teaching experience as part of his pro- 
fessional preparation for administrative 
work. The preparation is thereby stretched 
He must be willing 
can 


out by just so much. 
to secure this extension, even if he 
make little more than expenses during the 
period of teaching. In the long run, if 
he aspires to administrative positions, this 
will not be a bad thing for him. He will 
make all the stronger principal or super- 
visor for having had some teaching expe- 
rience. But it also means that if he is to 
get any administrative experience during 
the first two or three years in the field, he 
must get it on the side by assisting the 
principal or superintendent, often by do- 
ing extra work in outside hours. A live 
and ambitious young teacher who will 
keep himself physically fit can do this. But 
it is no program for bluffers, lazy young- 
sters or physical weaklings. It means as 
well that a young educator will be wise to 
put off his courses in administration and 
supervision until after he has had some 
teaching. He can then really apply what 
he gets from such courses because it is 
learned nearer to the time for applying it. 
This of course means a fifth year or sum- 
mer sessions equivalent to such an extra 
year, of professional preparation. But in 
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my judgment the competition of the de- 
pression is going to extend the preparation 
demanded of the young school administra- 
tor by that much at least. The young edu- 
eator who does not recognize this is liable 
to be caught without oil in his lamp when 
he needs to light up for the job-hunting sea- 
son on administrative positions. 

A willingness to work and mental and 
physical capacity for long hours and appli- 
cation that will show results are going to 
count for much more than formerly. We 
hear a lot about four- and five-day weeks, a 
few hours a day for factory workers, and 
the like. But I foresee nothing of this na- 
ture in educational work carrying any re- 
going to be 
much larger. let out 
now are the ones who can not handle mod- 
ern subject-matter in large classes success- 
fully. A teacher is going to be called on to 
take more classes a day. He is going to be 
expected to assume more student activity 
It is easy to pick out the 


sponsibilities. Classes are 


The teachers being 


responsibilities. 


young man who is going to get the chance 
to start teaching under these conditions. 
He is the one who ean convince a superin- 


tendent that he can do more work and 
stand more work than the average man, 
and yet keep up standards by his superior 
command of testing techniques and by his 
knowledge of how to reach individuals in 
large classes quickly and effectively. The 
chaps with notions about doing ordinary 
amounts of work, with ordinary inclina- 
tions to exert themselves and with sloppy 
ideas of performance quality, will not get 
chances to teach. Instead, they will con- 
tinue to warm the student chairs of the 
training institutions or live off their kin- 
folks. 

A knowledge of how to do school work 
economically is going to be a great asset 
to a beginner, although formerly this was 
of little importance. He is not going to 
have much of a chance at the start to show 
what he ean do except in the way of making 
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the pitifully small allowances for equip. 
ment and instructional materials go as far 
as possible. If I were advising a young 
man going out to teach, on this point, | 
would try to give him detailed knowledge 
of the minimum books, equipment, tests 
and the like necessary for satisfactory work 
with large classes in his subjects. He 
ought to know how and where to buy these 
things most economically. I should also 
like to see him know how to make simple 
apparatus and equipment with inexpen- 
sive materials. In particular, I should ad- 
vise him to make himself fairly proficient 
in typing, stencil cutting and mimeograph- 
ing. With large classes and more of them, 
the difference between an enriched course 
of study, with good teaching, and a barren 
offering, with low grade instruction, is go- 
ing to be a matter of using a mimeograph. 
If the young man knows how to use one, he 
ean direct cheap clerical service on it 
profitably, get students to help him or in a 
pinch do some of the work himself. 

Acute specialization in work pursued 
solely because of the young educator’s in- 
terest in the subject is not likely to bring 
him quick returns during the depression. 
Specialization in some highly desirable 
work is, of course, always advisable. But 
as the employer determines this desir- 
ability, the young educator for some years 
to come should insure his future by having 
several strings to his bow. For examples, 
he should be able to teach science, not 
simply zoology or botany; modern |an- 
guages, not simply German; the following 
combinations and not merely one of the 
items—mathematies and one or_ two 
sciences, several extra-curricular activities, 
both supervision and administration. The 
old, old recipe for success, being equipped 
to do one desirable thing better than any 
one else, still holds. But if the young edu- 
cator changes the recipe by being equipped 
to do his specialty only well, or by omitting 
the specialty ingredient, he can’t expect 
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the results guaranteed by the use of the 
correct recipe. The young man sure of a 
job will be the one who can do surpassingly 
cood work in such things as teaching his 
subjects, personnel work with boys, lead- 
ing choruses or coaching athletics on the 
side. For him enough other work to fill 
ut a program can always be scraped up by 
employers desiring him because of his 
special talent. 

But avoidance of too acute specializa- 
tion in his school work will not alone be 
sufficient for the young schoolman aspiring 
to rapid promotion. The depression is 
forcing all people to realize that human 
affairs under modern conditions are inex- 
tricably interwoven throughout the coun- 
try, and indeed throughout the world. | 
believe the time is over when a young man 
can count on rising rapidly in education 
f he is an ignoramus outside his specialty. 
He will be expected to know the outstand- 
ing movements in other fields like business, 
finanee, government and social welfare. 
Moreover, people will expect him to under- 
stand and interpret for them the move- 
ments in other countries in these fields 
that have a decided bearing on American 
affairs. The change I am emphasizing is 
well typified by Will Rogers. He started 
out with his humorous comments on rather 
narrow American interests. But now he 
often devotes his attention to world mat- 
ters because he considers these of greatest 
importance to Americans. All this points 
clearly to one thing. From now on, the 
valued young educator will be the one who 
does a fair amount of intelligent reading 
of substantial articles and books about 
other lines of education, other occupations 
and general conditions for both this coun- 
try and Europe. Those of us in teacher- 
training institutions will have to see that 
our students start such reading before they 
leave us, and that they know where to find 
the best brief treatments. 
Some special equipment is necessary here 
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for the young educator if he is to play any 
real part in the successful maintenance of 
the public school program. The prized 
young educator will be the one who can see 
the educational system as a whole, the rela- 
tion of his work to it, the relation of both 
to the community’s needs, and above all ean 
bring citizens and taxpayers to see these 
things clearly. The young man who can 
present these things so as to secure public 
confidence and steadily maintained finan- 
cial support will be particularly valued. 
This means that the young educator must 
not be content with merely academic or 
school interests. It means also that we in 
the training institutions must show him 
these outside relationships, start him to 
cultivating these outside interests, and in 
some way give him training in public 
speaking and in writing for the public. So 
far we have only too often fallen down on 
the job here. 

To have the worth of his work recognized 
for advancement, the young educator must 
avoid hiding his light under a bushel far 
more than formerly. In any effort to gain 
recognition, work so good that if known it 
will command recognition, of course, comes 
first. But such merit alone is not enough. 
In the competition of the times the violet 
blushing unseen merely wastes its sweet- 
ness on the depression air. The people 
who count in the young edueator’s pro- 
fessional advancement must more than 
ever be kept informed of his real growth 
and his increasing capacity to take on re- 
sponsibilities. By this I do not mean bally- 
hoo, sly reminders that he is ready for pro- 
motion and should not be forgotten or in- 
cessant appeals to be helped to a better job. 
Rather I mean talks, articles and reports 
of significant work accomplished, so worded 
as to carry conviction that the man has 
definite and clear ideas of unusual worth, 
or that he has done exceptionally good 
work. I mean writing that carries accept- 
able evidence of real work well done, and 
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that is not manifestly put out merely to 
advertise the writer. 

The young educator and those training 
him of course wish to know the fields in 
which there are the fewest competent per- 
sons awaiting positions. It is hard to make 
pronouncements on this matter at any time, 
But at 


present there seem to be extremely few 


the situation is so complicated. 
competent men in commercial education, 
elementary education, the supervision of 
elementary schools and adult education. 
There are plenty of commercial teachers, 
but few with four or more years of standard 
above schools, including 


training high 


good courses in education. For young men 
willing to teach a few years in elementary 
schools and then to take adequate graduate 
training in elementary education and 
the 


They will have chances at fine ele- 


supervision, opportunities are very 
creat. 
mentary principalships. Many a superin- 
tendent wishes some men principals, so 
that, if they are well prepared, they can 
be easily placed. The economy measures 
of the depression are retaining only the 
strongest teachers, those who ean handle 
large classes. These teachers are demand- 
ing real leadership in supervision by super- 
visors with enough ability, mastery of sub- 
ject-matter and professional training, to 
command their respeet. Any young man 
of high native ability who will equip him- 
self with elementary school teaching expe- 
graduate work in 
elementary education, ought to be sure of 


rience and adequate 
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an unusually fine career. The changing 
times of which we hear so much are throw- 
ing many adults out of work, and giving 
even the employed much leisure time. This 
makes educational provision for adults of 
all ages loom up as one of the educational 
fields sure to expand greatly before long. 
Any young man of ability who will mak 
adequate provision for working in adult 
education can hardly fail to have chances 
to go up rapidly in that field. 

Does all this seem too large an order for 
the young educator? Certainly it is not a 
But then this depression is no 
It seems clear to me 


small one. 
Sunday-school pienie. 
that for years to come only young men of 
evident ability who are willing to get really 
ready for large orders are going to be sure 
of good seats at the educational position’s 
table. This same view appears in a recent 
New York Times editorial on the number 
of men in educational work: ‘‘ Broad edu- 
cational qualifications, together with spe- 
cialized training, are now demanded, and 
keen administrative ability in executive 
positions. ’’ 

The young educator can not change the 
depression any more than he ean the 
But he ean use his head in mak- 
In par- 


weather. 
ing adjustments to the situation. 
ticular, he ean act on the fact that the de- 
pression accents preparation. If he does 
these things, the economic slump ought to 
hold him back in his professional eareer no 
more than the weather hinders a 
whose work must take the weather into 


man 


aceount. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE APPOINTMENTS BOARD OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

THE sixth quinquennial report of the Ap- 

pointments Board of the University of Cam- 

bridge for the years 1927 to 1931 states that the 

work of the period has in its latter part been 

overshadowed by the world-wide economie and 


industrial crisis. That the results should show 
a very sensitive reaction to economic condi- 
tions is a proof of the actuality of the board’s 
relation to trade and industry. Conditions in 
the Far East have curtailed the number of en- 
trants to the great merchant houses and produc- 
ing bodies which trade with the East. Further, 
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the very low prices fetched by primary products 
have resulted in a serious fall in the revenues of 
the Crown Colonies, and the recruiting of the 
administrative and the scientific staff of these 
colonies has in consequence been much dimin- 
ished. The recruitment to manufacturing firms 

t home has suffered, but not to the same extent. 

The average number of appointments of all 
kinds in each year in the period 1922-26 was 
389. The numbers during the present period 
ere: 1927, 438; 1928, 483; 1929, 499; 1930, 
501; 1931, 365. 
ments in business made in any one year was 258 
n 1929. The number fell to 206 in 1930, and 
to 147 in 1931. The total number of appoint- 
ents in 1931 was kept at the high level of 1929 


The largest number of appoint- 


mainly by an exceptional number of educational 
ippointments (which included an unusual num- 
ber of appointments in the Crown Colonies) and 
by an inerease in the number of appointments 
to the scientifie staffs of those colonies. A num- 
ber of regular clients, including some of the 
argest firms or combinations, have in the last 
year suspended recruitment or reduced it to a 
iinimum. The fall in the number of industrial 
and commereial appointments would have been 
still greater were it not that even in these times 
fresh names are continually added to the list of 
firms which apply to the board. For example, 
of 151 firms asking for graduate recruits in the 
last two years, 50 were making applications for 
the first time. Consequeritly, when the position 
becomes normal the recovery, so far as the em- 
ployment of Cambridge men is_ concerned, 
should be rapid. 

The distribution of the appointments gained 
in the last year of the period under review were 
Government departments, mainly 
scientific, 12; administrative appointments in 


as follows: 


commerce and industry, 66; manufacturing and 
technical appointments, 81; colonial adminis- 
tration, 14; agriculture and forestry, 25; In- 
colonial and foreign railways, publie 


alan, 
works departments and surveys, five; railway 
traffic, eight; journalism and publicity, eight; 
articled clerkships, six; librarians, one; hospital 
administration, two; medical, two; miscellane- 


ous, three; educational appointments, 132. 


THE INFANT MORTALITY RATE 


THE lowest infant mortality rate ever attained 
by the cities of this country was that of 1930, 
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according to the “Statistical Report of Infant 
Mortality,” based on the records of 860 cities in 
the birth registration area of the United States, 
issued by the American Child Health Associa- 
tion. The 1930 deaths for 
thousand live births—is four points lower than 


rate—62.2 every 
that of the preceding year, when it was 66.2. 

Inclusion in the birth registration area de- 
pends on registration laws accepted as satis- 
factory by the U. S. Census Bureau and on as- 
surance that at least 90 per cent. of the births 
are registered. All but two states are within 
this area. The 860 cities reporting had a popu- 
lation of 10,000 or over in 1930. 
gives also infant mortality rates for 14 cities 
outside the area, 8 of them in Texas and 6 in 
South Dakota. 

Seattle, with an infant mortality rate of 37, 
leads in the list of cities with a population of 
over 250,000. San Francisco ranks next, with 
40, and Portland, Oregon, is third, with 41. In 
the preceding year, 1929, Portland led, Seattle 


The report 


was second and Minneapolis third. 

Among the 10 largest cities in the country in 
1930, two are tied for first place, Chicago and 
St. Louis, each with an infant mortality rate of 
54. Cleveland stands next with 55, and New 
York follows with 57. Boston and Pittsburgh 


foot this group with 69. Nine of these ten cities, 


however, show lower rates in 1930 than in 1929. 

Long Beach, California, with a rate of 43 
leads the cities in the 100—250,000 class. Oak 
Park, Illinois, stands at the top of the 50-100,- 
000 class with a rate of 28. Alameda, Califor- 
nia, with 21, ranks first in the 25-50,000 class. 

Among the smallest cities, with populations 
from 10-—25,000, Shorewood, Wisconsin, is at the 
top with its infant mortality rate of 0. 

As in other years, the states on the Pacific 
Coast and in the Rocky Mountains offer to 
babies their best chances for survival. The low- 
est urban infant mortality rate is in the State of 
Idaho 
comes second with a rate of 44, Oregon third 
with 48 and then three states each with 50, Utah, 
Nebraska and Montana. 

It has been customary to publish this report 


Washington, where the figure is 41. 


in the middle of the year, according to Dr. Sam- 
uel J. Crumbine, general executive of the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, but a delay was 
necessary this time because of the work involved 
in the decennial census of 1930 which prevented 
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the Census Bureau from issuing as early as in 


previous years its summary of provisional birth, 


death and infant mortality figures. The purpose 
of this statistical report, prepared under the 
direction of Dr. George Truman Palmer, di- 
rector of the association’s division of research, 
is to stimulate public opinion to support the 
work being done by the health officials and vol- 
untary health agencies of the country in en- 
deavoring to reduce the number of infant 
deaths. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF HAWAII 

INTERNATIONAL understanding, the theme of 
the Pacifie regional conference of the World 
Federation of Edueation Associations which 
will convene in Honolulu from July 25 to 31, 
1932, will be emphasized in the University of 
Hawaii Summer Session, which begins on June 
29 and ends August 9, 1932. Delegates to the 
conference have been advised by Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe, the president of the World Federation, that 
they will find these summer session courses use- 
ful in providing a background for the econfer- 
ence discussions. 

Three noteworthy features of the Honolulu 
summer session deserve mention. Under the di- 
rection of Dr. Charles E. Martin, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, the first School of 
Pacifie and Oriental Affairs will offer a num- 
ber of lecture courses, seminars and round 
table discussions concerning Pacific international 
and educational problems. Serving with Dr. 
Martin on the guest faculty of this school will 
be Dr. Arthur N. Holeombe, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. William Bennett Munro, of the 
California Institute of Technology; Dean Henry 
Grady, of the University of California; Mr. 
Chester Rowell, of Stanford University; Pro- 
fessor Wilfred J. Hinton, of the Bankers In- 
stitute, London, England; Dr. Kenneth J. Saun- 
ders, of the Berkeley School of Religion, and 
Dr. Kokichi Morimoto, of Hokkaido Imperial 
University, Japan. 

A second feature is the coordination between 
the summer session and the World Federation 
Conference. Not only will university students 
be encouraged to attend the conference meet- 
ings, but several leaders in the World Federa- 
tion will give special lectures at the university 


and some will be members of the summer sessioy 
faculty. Professor Charles H. Williams, of the 
University of Missouri, the secretary of the 
federation, and Dr. Clair E. Turner, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who 
played an active part in the Denver meeting 
of the federation last summer, wiil offer summer 
classes in the University of Hawaii, while Dr 
Paul Monroe will give special lectures. 

The other visiting professors on the summer 
session faculty will be Dr. Lester Wilson, oj 
the International Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. Arthur J. Jones, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Professor 
Virginia Van Norden Woodbridge, of the Uni 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

A third feature of the session will be the edu 
cational recreational program which will supple. 
ment the class work. Visits to Shinto and 
Buddhist shrines, inter-racial dinners, Oriental 
theatrical entertainments and Hawaiian celebra- 
tions will afford the students first-hand glimpses 
of the inner lives of the various Pacific peoples 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
AT ENGINEERING COLLEGES 

TEACHERS of English in engineering colleges 
in all parts of the United States visit the Ohio 
State University next summer to study their 
own subject at a special school sponsored by 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Edueation. The session will be held from July 
11 to 28. 

Plans for the session are being made by Pro- 
fessor H. P. Hammond, of Brooklyn Polytech 
nie Institute, director of the society’s summer 
schools for engineering teachers. Miss Sada A. 
Harbarger, of the English faculty at Ohio State, 
is chairman of the committee on English. Mss 
Harbarger will be local director of the session. 
Mr. Wilson R. Dumble, instructor in English, 
will be the secretary. 

The general purpose of the school is the im- 
provement of the teaching of engineering. The 
enterprise is the outgrowth of the general inves- 
tigation of engineering education conducted by 
the society from 1924 to 1929. The sessions 
began in 1927 with those on engineering me- 
chanics at Cornell University and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Since then, schools have been held as follows: 
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1928, electrical engineering, University of Pitts- 
burgh; physies, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; 1919, mechanical engineering, Purdue 
University; 1930, civil engineering, Yale Univer- 

vy; engineering drawing and descriptive geom- 


etry, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 1931, 


mathematies, University of Minnesota, and 


chemical engineering, University of Michigan. 
Concurrently with the session on English at 
the Ohio State University this year, there will 
he a session on economies at Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Members of the faculty of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity have been active in the work of the so- 
Dean E. A. Hitchcock, of the College of 
Professor W. T. 
Magruder, of the department of mechanical en- 
gineering, is a past president and charter mem- 
ber of the society. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Tue fourteenth meeting of the American 
Council ef Learned Societies, being its thirteenth 
annual meeting, was held in Washington on 
January 29-30. The eighteen constituent so- 
cieties were represented by forty-four delegates 
and secretaries. 

The treasurer, Professor William E. Lingel- 
bach, reported receipts during the year of $271,- 
167 and expenditures of $240,666. The expendi- 
tures had been for the following purposes: for 
administration, meetings, executive offices, ete., 
$31,925; for expenses incidental to affiliation 

the International Union of Academies, 
$376; for publications of the Council, $1,882; 
for activities of planning and development, $9,- 
926; for projects of research and publication, 
including projects specially financed, with the 
exception of the “Dictionary of American 
Biography,” $134,254; for grants-in-aid of re- 
search, to individual scholars, $20,735; for post- 
doctoral research fellowships in the humanities, 
$41,567. 
he treasurer reported that support for gen- 
eral purposes, projects, grants-in-aid and fel- 
lowships, available until July 1, 1934, had been 
received since last annual meeting in the amount 
of $481,500, bringing the aggregate of all di- 
rect support secured since the organization of 
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the council in 1920 to $1,820,366; additional in- 
direct support made available over the same 
period amounted to $185,685. 

The permanent secretary, Dr. Waldo G. Le- 
land, announces the appointment, on part time, 
of Mr. John Marshall, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, as editor, bringing the strength of the 
executive staff to seven full-time and two part- 
time positions. The total budget of the couneil, 
for 1932, including fellowships and grants-in- 
aid, the “Dictionary of American Biography,” 
and other specially financed projects, amounts 
to approximately $370,000. 

Officers for 1932 were 
Chairman, Edward C. 
University; Vice-chairman, J. Franklin Jame- 
son, Library of Congress; Secretary-treasurer, 
William E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Members of the Executive Committee, in 
addition to the officers, Alfred V. Kidder, Car- 
negie Institution of Washington; Robert P. 
Blake, Harvard University; Members of the 
Advisory Board, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Co- 
lumbia University; Edwin F. Gay, Harvard 
University; William H. Hammond, Library of 
Congress. 

Upon invitation of the delegates of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, the council voted to 
hold the next annual meeting in Philadelphia 
on January 27, 28, 1933. 


elected as follows: 


Armstrong, Princeton 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CINCINNATI 
Dean RaymMonp Watters, of Swarthmore 
College, was elected president of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati on March 7 to succeed Dr. 
Herman Schneider. He will assume office on 
September 1. Dean Walters has been a member 
of the department of English and dean of 
Swarthmore College since 1921. He was gradu- 
ated from Lehigh University in 1907 and after 
spending four years in newspaper work became 
successfully instructor and assistant professor 
of English. He was registrar of the univer- 
sity from 1912 to 1921 and has been associated 
with the editorial work of ScHooL AND Society 
since 1918. Since 1921 Dean Walters has as- 
sisted President Aydelotte in building up the 
Swarthmore system of honors work. 
In making public his acceptance of the presi- 
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dency, Dr. Walters is reported to have said: “I 
am sorry indeed to leave Swarthmore. I have 
accepted the presideney of the University of 
feel 
understand 


Cincinnati, however, because I there is 
a marvelous opportunity there. I 
the university, which has 4,000 full-time stu- 
dents and a total enrolment of more than 10,000, 
It has 


honors work now, but wants to emphasize and 


wants to inerease the liberal arts work. 
better it.” 

Dean Schneider is said to have been persuaded 
to accept the presidency early in 1929 with the 
understanding that the position was to be tem- 
porary. His resignation was presented and ac- 
cepted at a special meeting of the university 
directors, who were unanimous in expressing 
their regret. 

Dr. Schneider pointed out that his duties as 
president, director of the School of Applied 
Arts, director of the Institute of Scientifie Re- 
search and dean of the College of Engineering 
and Commerce were too great a drain upon his 
health. He the three latter 


will continue in 


posts. 


THE NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mitton C. Porter, superintendent of schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was elected president of 
the Department of Superintendence at its sixty- 
second annual convention held in Washington, 
D. C., February 20-25. 

“Tt seems rather absurd that we should come 
here to eulogize a superintendent whom we all 
know so well,” said William J. Bogan, of Chi- 
cago, in seconding the nomination of Dr. Potter 
made by Paul C. Stetson, of Indianapolis. 
“Tlowever, Frank Cody says an audience on an 
oceasion like this demands its pound of flesh 
from so-called orators; therefore I am going to 
vive an ounee or two. Dr. Potter has in Mil- 
waukee the most wonderful collection of radicals 
and conservatives to be found in any city of the 
his eighteen 
He tells the 


world—except Chicago—and in 


years he has made them like him. 


truth to the radicals and to the conservatives, 
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and he never bends his convictions to expediener 
It may be that that is the cause of their liking 
for him. I maintain that any man in this eres: 
democratic nation who ean retain his poise ay 
his job, in such a position for eighteen years 
deserves something—perhaps the presidency 
the National Education Association, who knows? 

“Moreover Dr. Potter has a literary knack 
that I think is very becoming in a superinten- 
dent, president of this great department. He 
is one of the newer school that still has a liking 
and a love for the old elassies. If you don’ 
believe this, take a trip with him sometime and 
you will learn much about the classics that you 
never knew before—perhaps these things never 
were before for all I know—but you will learn 
much.” 

Following the second of Dr. Bogan, a dozen 
additional seconds followed each other in rapid 
succession, all of whom ealled attention to the 
high character of Dr. Potter’s service to the 
association for many, many years. 

“He has remained in the background when 
his place was at the front, but modesty has held 
him there and now at last some of his friends 
think that modesty has served all its ends, and 
we bold ones are going to try to push him over,” 
was one of the tributes paid him. 

Dr. Potter is a native of Allegan County, 
Michigan, where he attended the rural schools 
and taught in several towns before his gradua- 
tion from Albion College in 1895. He secured 
his master’s degree from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1905, and the honorary degree of Litt.)). 
from the University of Denver in 1915. For 
several years before going to Idaho Springs, 
Colorado, as superintendent of schools, Dr. 
Potter served at different times as elementary 
and high school principal in Oak Park, Illi- 
nois, and in Superior, Wisconsin. He was 
superintendent of schools in Colorado Springs, 
and later in Pueblo, Colorado, 1908-1912, ana 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, 1912-1914. 

Dr. Potter went to Milwaukee in March, 1914, 
as superintendent, and was reelected last Janu- 
ary for another three-year term. This is, with 
few exceptions in the entire country, the longes! 
continuous service of a superintendent in a «ily 
comparable in size to Milwaukee. 














Dr. Ropert C. CLoruier, formerly dean of 
men at the University of Pittsburgh, who was 
recently elected the fourteenth president of Rut- 
vers University, took office on March 3. He 
weceeds Dr. John M. Thomas, who resigned in 
Dr. Philip 


M. Brett, a trustee, has since then been acting 


October, 1930, to engage in business. 


resident. 

Dr. JoHN JETER Hurt, pastor of the First 
Baptist Chureh, Jackson, Tennessee, has been 
elected president of Union University, Tennes- 
see. He succeeds Dean A. W. Prince, who has 
heen serving as acting president since the resig- 
nation of Dr. H. E. Watters last spring. 

Dr. Pau J. 
stalled as president of St. John’s Junior Col- 
leze, Petersburg, West Virginia. Dr. C. C. 

the Lutheran 
Church, eondueted the installation. 


MACKENSEN was recently in- 


president of American 


Dr. RicnHarD H. BENNETT, 
Lander College, at Greenwood, South Carolina, 


president of 


has tendered his resignation to become effective 


en June l. 


Dr. WARREN WEAVER, professor of mathe- 
maties at the University of Wisconsin, was on 
February 1 appointed director for the natural 
sciences in the Rockefeller Foundation and in 
the General Education Board. He succeeds Dr. 
Herman Augustus Spoehr, who has resumed 
work with the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 


ington. 


Mr. S. M. SrourFrer, superintendent of schools 


at Wilmington, Delaware, formerly superinten- 
dent at Pottstown and Hanover, Pennsylvania, 
has been elected president of the Delaware State 
Education Association. 


Dr. EK. A. Houtsroox, dean of the School of 
Engineering and Mines, University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected president of the Coal 
Mining Institute of America. 


Mr. Cuartes §. Davis, superintendent of 
schools at Steelton, Pa., received in January a 
medal from his Kiwanis Club for outstanding 
service in the community. His service there 
covers fifty years as teacher, principal and su- 
perintendent. He is a director of the Kiwanis 


Club and chairman of its committee on voca- 
tional guidance. 
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THE silver medal of the Ling Foundation of 
Los Angeles, established as a memorial to Pehr 
Henrik Ling, founder of formal and corrective 
gymnastics, and awarded for distinguished ser- 
vice in the health education of children, was 
bestowed on March 1 on Miss Signe Hagel- 
thorne, professor of physical education at New 
York University. The citation of Miss Hagel- 
thorne by the foundation’s governors read in 
part: “Through her efforts a program of formal 
gymnasties and corrective gymnastics has been 
organized for thousands of children to benefit 
them and to aid them so they may grow up to 
be healthy men and women. Her work has not 
only been recognized in this country but in her 
native land, Sweden, where she is known as one 
of the great leaders of physical education. As 
a scholar, as an educator and as a teacher she 
has proved herself a wonderful friend to all 
children.” 

THE eighteenth award of the Spingarn Medal 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People for achievement by an 
American Negro has been made to Major Robert 
R. Moton, head of the Tuskegee Institute. 


Mr. CuHarues P. Tart, 2nd, son of the late 
President Taft, has been appointed a trustee of 
Miami University. 

Dr. Irvine W. Fay, for thirty-five years pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, will become professor emeritus on 
September 1. Professor Fay has been invited 
by the corporation of the institute to assume 
charge of the chemical museum and collections, 
and at its request will spend a considerable part 
of next year in Europe visiting museums and 
collections in foreign universities. 


Mr. WorTHINGTON C. Forp has resigned as 
lecturer on historical manuscripts at Harvard 
University. His resignation wil! take effect on 
September 1. He has held that post 
1910. From 1885 to 1889 he was chief of the 
sureau of Statistics in the Department of State, 
from 1893 to 1898 chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
ties in the Treasury Department, both at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and from 1897 to 1902 chief of 
the statistical division of the Boston Publie Li- 
From 1902 to 1909 he served as chief 


of the division of manuscripts in the Library of 


since 


brary. 
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Congress, and from 1909 to 1929 as editor of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Dr. Livincston Farranp, president of Cor- 
nell University, has been appointed a member 
of the Publie Health Council of New York 
State by Governor Roosevelt to sueceed Dr. 
Jacob Goldberg, whose term of office has ex- 
pired. 

Sir F. GowLanp Hopkins, professor of bio- 
chemistry at the University of Cambridge, has 
been granted leave of absence with stipend for 
such one term as the general board may approve 
in each academic year in which he holds the 
office of president of the Royal Society. 


Tue March issue of the Yale Journal of Biol- 
ogy and Medicine has been published as a 
“Mendel Anniversary Number” in honor of the 
sixtieth birthday of Professor Lafayette B. Men- 
del, professor of physiological chemistry. It 
has as a frontispiece an engraving of the por- 
trait of Professor Mendel recently presented to 
him. 

Dr. Eugene L. Pearson has been appointed 
director of the division of research and statis- 
ties in the Tennessee State Department of Edu- 
cation. The funds for the support of this de- 
partment, including a director with a clerical 
assistant, are furnished by the General Educa- 
tion Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
work in Tennessee will be similar to the work 
maintained by the General Education Board in 
the departments of education in other southern 
states. 

Mr. Joun Luwnp, superintendent of schools 
of Norwalk, Connecticut, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Ulysses G. Wheeler, of Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, who will retire on September 1, 
having reached the age limit. 

Mr. CHARLES Bowers, superintendent of 
schools of Holdrege, Nebraska, has been elected 
executive secretary of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, to sueceed Mr. E. M. Hosman, who has 
resigned to become director of publicity for the 
University of Omaha. 

AFTER serving for more than twelve years as 
college editor and director of public informa- 
tion at the Pennsylvania State College, Mr. D. 
M. Cresswell has resigned to accept the invita- 
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tion of Superintendent James N. Rule to direg 
similar work for the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Pending action by the college ay. 
thorities, Mr. W. W. Dunlap will be acting dj. 
rector of the Penn State department and ¢o}- 
lege editor. Mr. Dunlap has been a member of 
the staff in the department of public informa. 
tion for five years. 

Dr. Evpa Tituie HANKAMER, of the Univer. 
sity of Cologne, exchange professor at Welles. 
ley College, has joined the faculty of the de. 
partment of adult of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and js 
teaching second and third year German. 


education Boston 


GOVERNOR PAuL MarTIN PEARSON, of the Vir- 
gin Islands, formerly professor of public speak- 
ing at Swarthmore College, is visiting the United 
States to plead for favorable action on various 
Virgin Islands bills before congressional com- 
mittees at Washington. 


Dr. ALBERT EINSTEIN, who has been visiting 
professor at the California Institute of Tecb- 
nology, sailed from San Francisco for Germany 
on Mareh 4. 


Dr. J. ENRIQUE ZANETTI, professor of chem- 
istry at Columbia University, will represent the 
Chemical Foundation of New York and the 
synthetie nitrate interests in the United States 
in a survey of the Chilean Nitrate Industry. 


Dr. Quincy A. W. Roursacn, professor of 
the history and principles of education and 
head of that department at the University of 
Pittsburgh, will spend the next semester ir: visit- 
ing educational institutions in the eastern part 
of the United States. 


Dr. Payson SmiruH, Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of education, was the principal speaker 
at the dedication on March 4 of the new high 
school at Hamilton, which was built at a cost 
of $125,000. 


THE Dodge lectures on the Responsibilities 
of Citizenship, founded at Yale University in 
1900 by William E. Dodge, of New York City, 
are being given by Dr. David Mitrany, writer 
on international politics and this year visiting 
professor in European government and inter- 
national relations at Harvard University. Pro- 
fessor Mitrany is giving a series of four lectures 
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on the general subject of “The Progress of In- 
ternational Government.” The dates of the in- 
dividual lectures, and their subjects, are as fol- 
lows: March 3, “International Government in 
Perspective”; March 10, “Realities in State 
Equality”; Mareh 17, “Communal Organization 
of World Affairs,” and March 24, “Authority 
n the Modern State.” 


Tue annual Howison Lecture in Philosophy 
t the University of California was delivered on 
March 11 by Professor Walter G. Everett, for 
many years head of the department of philoso- 
phy at Brown University. 

Tue Rev. Dr. GeorGe LEwes MACKINTOSH, 
for more than fifty years connected with Wa- 
hash College, at Crawfordsville, Indiana, as 
student, instructor, president and finally as 
president emeritus, died on February 29, at the 
age of seventy-two years. Dr. Mackintosh was 
president of Wabash from 1907 to 1926. 


Dre. ARTHUR Burrum CuHace, trustee and for 
twenty-five years chancellor of the corporation 
of Brown University, a leader in the Rhode 
Island textile industry, died on February 28. 
He was eighty-six years old. 


Oscar W. Firxrns, professor of comparative 
iterature at the University of Minnesota, author 
and literary eritie, died on March 7 at the age 
of sixty-seven years. 


Winwoop Prescort, professor of English at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was 
killed on Mareh 1 when a pistol that he was 
cleaning was discharged. He was forty-seven 
vears old. 


THE ninth Annual Conference of the Facul- 
ties of the State Teachers Colleges of Pennsyl- 
vania will meet in Harrisburg on March 21, 22 
and 23, in the Edueation Building. The pro- 
gram is now being planned by a committee of 
which J. Linwood Eisenberg, president of the 
State Teachers College at Slippery Rock, is 
chairman, and Henry Klonower, director of the 
Pennsylvania State Teacher Certification Bu- 
reau, is secretary. Other members of the com- 
mittee are: William R. Straughn, president of 
the State Teaehers College at Mansfield; T. T. 
Allen, president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at East Stroudsburg; Carrie Belle Parkes, 
State Teachers College, Indiana; Elsie Bull, 
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State Teachers College, West Chester, and 
Helen Ganser, State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville. 

Tue fifth annual meeting of the Mid-west 
Edueation Conference sponsored by the depart- 
ment of education of Washington University, St. 
Louis, will convene on April 1 and 2. At the 
general meeting on Friday evening Mr. Cameron 
Beek, personnel director of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will speak on the topic “The Cost 
of Leadership.” Themes for the round table dis- 
cussions on Friday afternoon are: Character re- 
search; problems relating to the elementary 
school teacher; parent-child relationships; gui- 
dance in the secondary school; education for the 
hard of hearing. The speakers on Saturday 
are Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, director, Child De- 
velopment Institute, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. Melvin E. Haggerty, dean of 
the College of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, and Dr. Otto Heller, dean of the School 
of Graduate Studies, Washington University. 

THE third summer school will be held from 
June 11 to 20 in Prague, Czechoslovakia, under 
the auspices of the American Institute and the 
British Society of Czechoslovakia, at the De- 
partment of English, Charles University. The 
aim of the courses is to outline Central Euro- 
pean, particularly Czechoslovak, civilization to 
the English-speaking students and_ visitors. 
The lectures will be combined with tours eon- 
ducted by experts to historical places of interest, 
and with social evenings. Additional informa- 
tion ean be secured from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 

By the will of Mrs. Frederick Courtland Pen- 
field, New York University and the University 
of Pennsylvania receive $100,000 each for the 
establishment of scholarships. 


A FuND of $50,000 from the estate of Agnes 
L. H. Dodge, widow of Professor Fred H. 
Dodge, of Rutgers University, has been received 
by Bowdoin College. The fund is in memory 
of Mrs. Dodge’s father, the late Moses Mason 
Hastings, of Bethel, and will be known as the 
Moses Mason Hastings Fund. It will be used 
for endowment of scholarships, preference being 
given to “needy and deserving students from 
Bethel and Bangor.” 
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Tue Virginia House of Delegates on Febru- 
ary 17 passed the bill providing for the conver- 
sion of the Fredericksburg State Teachers Col- 
into a eollege for women coordinate with 
the University of Virginia. The bill for a Lib- 
eral Arts College for Women passed the House 


lege 


by a vote of 72 to 21. 


The School Board Journal reports that the 
board of edueation of Chicago at a recent meet- 
ing adopted a resolution placing in effect salary 
cults for teachers and civil service employees 
beginning with February 1, and amounting to 
The amount is included in the total 
of more than $14,000,000 eliminated from the 


$6,501,000. 
1932 school budget. Of the salary reduction, a 
total of $4,174,212 is taken from the regular 
teachers, who have received only two months’ 
A total of $817,000 in the 


salary saving has been effected with the discon- 


salary since April 1. 


tinuance of night schools, summer schools and 
The remaining $1,810,400 will 
come from the civil service employees, including 


vacation schools. 
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clerks, janitors, engineers and others, who will 
donate a month’s work without pay. 


THE members of the teaching staff of Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, have effected a saving of 
$120,000 in the budget by agreeing to donate 10 
per cent. of their annual salary to the munici- 
pality’s economy program. 


Ow1nG to lack of funds hundreds of public 
schools of Virginia will have to close their 
doors this year much earlier than usual, accord- 
ing to the report of Dr. Sidney B. Hall, state 
superintendent of publie instruction, who has 
filed with Governor John Pollard a statement 
The 


statement, based on a report made to the De- 


detailing the situation in every county. 


partment of Education by the various division 
superintendents, shows that even in many of the 
counties which will run their schools for a full 
term, they will only be able to do so by borrow- 
ing money or making drastic cuts in the salaries 
of teachers. 


DISCUSSION 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND 
SOCIETY 

No less a person than the President of the 
United States, in a recent national broadeast, 
lauded the smaller liberal arts college as the in- 
stitution which furnished the leaders of the na- 
tion in the past and to which the people would 
have to look for leaders in the future. 

That brings up for discussion a matter which 
has been disturbing social-minded observers 
for a long time: the liberal arts colleges of 
our big institutions are not as effective, spirit- 
ually, as they should be, considering their prom- 
inence, their wealth and facilities. Upon exam- 
ination one will find that the spirit pervading 
these colleges is quite different from that to be 
found in the smaller ones. In the latter, the 
teacher is still primarily a teacher; here teach- 
ing ean still be practiced as a fine art, as an 
act of devotion, and the teacher has a deep in- 
terest in the young people coming to his classes. 
In the liberal arts colleges of the big institu- 
tions, teaching is generally looked upon as 
secondary, at least in practice; research comes 
The teachers are 


first, as a means to success. 


either beginners working for a higher degree, 
or they work for the higher ranks through pub- 
Those who are “mere” teach- 
ers are not welcome, and are treated accord- 


lishing research. 
ingly. The younger teachers will gradually 
leave as they obtain their higher degrees, if 
they are not outstanding in scholarship; if they 
are promising “scholars,” they will be retained. 
Like their superiors they will work in turn for 
an impressive list of “publications.” Is it any 
wonder that the majority of undergraduates 
who have no scholarly interests are looked upon, 
and treated, as an unteachable horde, just elut- 
tering up the venerable halls of learning? The 
fault, however, lies not with the students, but 
with the maladjustment of the teachers. The 
latter imagine themselves to be chiefly scholars 
and teachers of the graduate schools, when they 
actually should be, first and foremost, teachers 
of young America during its college years. In 
short, the liberal arts colleges of the big institu- 
tions have become untrue to their original pur- 
pose; they have allowed their vision to become 
obseured by two powerful influences: 

(1) From Germany they have taken over cer- 
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standards of research, forgetting that the 
(German universities were class institutions and 
luate schools; that they were not interested 

n developing leaders of the nation, but rather 
erts for the multifarious civil service posi- 
ns of an 
duced great efficiency of a technical sort 


autocratic state. Their training 
and shed much light, but radiated little warmth. 
German people realize now that an en- 
new structure must be reared to meet the 
needs of the times. In fact, modern Germany 

looking to America for spiritual guidance 
cause its own lights have failed. 

2) The spirit of the scientific colleges clus- 
tering around the 

ped to keep this ideal of research on the 


liberal arts colleges has 
pedestal. But the liberal arts college with its 
courses in arts and literatures has spiritually 
nothing in common with the colleges of weight 
and measurement and microscopic observation. 
In the seientifie colleges teaching and research 
easily go hand in hand; the impersonal attitude 
of mind ean suecessfully prevail where the facts 
of the experiments speak for themselves. The 
liberal arts college, on the other hand, should 
minister to the spiritual needs of the commun- 

it should constitute the secular church in the 
cluster of human activities. The arts and litera- 
tures should not be turned into another set of 
vocational and professional courses. Here the 
great messages of the past, the aspirations of 
the human race as expressed by the very flower 
of the human mind should find their reverend 
and humble interpreters. In these courses, the 
teacher, like a true priest of the spirit and a 
firm believer in the perfectability of human in- 
stitutions, should be happy to have the youths 

{ the land, irrespective of their economic inter- 
ests, flock about him. The more he can reach, 
the better for the land, and, in due course of 
time, for the world. Instead of that, not a few 
try to keep the students away by artificial re- 
strictions and kill their joy in the spiritual mes- 
sages of the poets and sages by routine pro- 
cedure and tricky examinations. 

The difference in spirit pervading these two 
groups is exemplified by the fact that the pro- 
fessors in the scientific colleges usually are also 
the leaders and discoverers in their respective 
fields; the professors in the field of letters, on 


t} 


the other hand, at best are great interpreters, 
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but never creative poets and artists, such as 
form the subjects of their courses. The ma- 
jority, by foree of their petty research, are 
turned into the Wagner-type, as exemplified in 
Goethe’s “Faust,” smugly clinging to the parch- 
ment and the letter of the text. 

Far be it from us to deny due credit to the 
great erities and investigators in the field of 
arts and literatures; they have shed much light. 
Teach- 
ing in these courses should always hold a place 
ot 
and its future progress. 


But teaching should never be sacrificed. 
eminence as a high duty toward society 


fact that it has 
service to man- 


Business is waking up to the 
no right to speak of “rendering 
kind” by merely doing business in the haziness 
of “selfish enlightenment” of nineteenth century 
economie theory. To be of service, its leaders 
now realize, plans must be made with that goal 
definitely in mind. Likewise, scholarly efforts 
and research can only be helpful to society when 


directed by the proper spirit. “Research” per 


se is “not enough,” 


no more than patriotism. 
The state universities have a particular obliga- 
tion in this respect by cause of their origin 
and popular support. 

Russia and young Italy have a passion and 
feel a keen joy in helping to build what they 
better But 
tear down much, particularly in Russia, and 
great No doubt, a fairer world 
must be built. It is our ambition that America 
lead the way in this, as it did throughout the 
nineteenth century, in the matter of political 
and religious freedom. 


consider a world. they had to 


with loss. 


The pliability and loose- 
ness of our social-economic structure, the ab- 
sence of rigidity and class prejudices place it 
in an advantageous position to make those basic 
adjustments in social ethies and social practices 
which the twentieth century will irresistibly de- 
mand. It can do that magnificently and with- 
out destroying anything valuable, but its young 
generation must become more spiritual. The 
courses in the arts and literatures are the very 
ones where the spiritual elements can be got in 
their purest form, while the pick of the land 
is at the age where it can be most lastingly im- 
pressed for the common good. If we teachers 
of these courses throughout the nation fail to 
rise to this opportunity, if we conceitedly limit 
our radius of influence, if we give our students 
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stones instead of bread, we truly become derelict 
in our responsibilities toward the great spirits 
of the past which we pretend to interpret. But 
we also sin against our students, and thereby 
against the future, for by our dulness or in- 
difference we shall have wastefully retarded the 
coming of the day when there will be peace on 
earth and good-will among men. 
FraNz SCHNEIDER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


RECEIVERSHIPS FOR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

SHALL colleges and universities be forced into 
receivership or into bankruptey? This question 
is confronting the educational world to-day and 
has already been answered in the affirmative in 
at least two eases. The danger is real enough 
to demand the attention of educators through- 
out the United States. For, if our institutions 
of higher learning do not receive relief from 
the effects of the long-continued economie de- 
pression (I use the word with some hesitation), 
not only will many more of them close their 
doors, but it is to be feared that some of them, 
at least, will likewise be subjected to the very 
undignified and unusual procedure of receiver- 
ship or bankruptcy. 

Within the past sixty days two cases have 
been brought rather forcibly to my attention 
in this connection. 

Case No. 1: On December 12, 1931, two former 
members of the staff of Atlantic University, who 
had been dropped by the board of trustees on 
December 10 as a measure of economy and for 
other reasons, applied through their attorney 
to the judge of the Cireuit Court of Princess 
Anne County, Virginia, for a receivership for 
the institution. At the same time they were 
granted an injunction, which prohibited the 
board of trustees and other officials of the uni- 
versity from disposing of any of the institu- 
tion’s assets or disbursing any of its funds what- 


ever. It is true that the university was finan- 


cially in arrears so far as faculty salaries were 
concerned and that it had outstanding obliga- 
tions, other than faculty salaries, to the extent 
of something like $25,000. The indebtedness to 
the faculty would have been almost entirely can- 
celled by voluntary action of the great majority 
of the faculty members themselves. 


But it ap- 
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pears that the two ex-members of the staff, who 
brought the court action, were actuated not 
only by motives of recovering the salary due 
them but also by the idea of eventually getting 
control of the institution and obtaining yen. 
geance or something akin to it against the 
president and certain others. 

As a result of these legal proceedings and jp 
order to prevent the consummation of the 
very questionable desires of the two plaintiffs 
in question, the board of trustees of the uni- 
versity voted unanimously on December 19, 
1931, to place the institution in voluntary bank. 
ruptey. The result was the immediate closing 
of the university, although it had been planned 
to reopen on January 4, 1932, and possibly to 
continue through the session; the transfer 
(somewhat hurriedly, of course) of the students 
to other institutions on as favorable a basis as 
possible; and the ultimate sale of all the books, 
laboratory equipment and office furniture of 
the institution, so that the proceeds might be 
distributed among all the creditors. This has 
now been accomplished, and it is quite unlikely 
that the university will reopen at any time in 
the immediate future. 

So far as I am aware, this is the first time 
in the history of American education that an 
institution of higher learning has been forced 
into bankruptcy or receivership. The lawyers, 
the trustees in bankruptcy and the referee in 
bankruptcy all assure me that there is no law 
covering an educational institution in these cir- 
cumstances, and they have been compelled, 
therefore, to make such adaptations of the 
existing law as they could in this particular 
case. 

Case No. 2: A newspaper dispatch from 
Mexico, Missouri, under date of January 1), 
1932, carried the intelligence that fifteen mem- 
bers of the faculty of Hardin College, a Bap- 
tist institution loeated at that place, had ap- 
plied for a receivership for the institution and 
that their applicaion had been granted, appar- 
ently with little question. A receiver was ac- 
cordingly appointed and placed under the usual 
bond as required by law. His first announce- 
ment was to the effect that he would attempt 
to operate the college for the remainder of the 
present session, if possible. The alleged reason 
for the action of the fifteen faculty members 
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‘involved is that “60 per cent. of the income 
from the endowment fund of $117,000 was 
pledged for the payment of teachers’ salaries 


and other running expenses of the college under 

e terms of the incorporation of the institu- 
on.” It is stated by the petitioners that a 
building program begun in 1924 interrupted the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. 
It is clear from a study of the above two 
eases that the immediate objective was the same 
in each instanee, that is, the collection of back 
salaries on the part of the plaintiffs. 
admitting that the motive can not be impugned, 
the method of accomplishing the objective is 
pen to grave question. Up to this time the 
chureh and the college were usually regarded 
in the public mind as being exempt from the 
methods ordinarily employed in dealing with 
businesses and individuals whose assets were 
admittedly smaller than their liabilities. But 
here we have something new in the educational 
field, which, if it has not already happened be- 
fore, will certainly set a precedent for the 
future. And, as all the world knows, the law 
moves almost entirely by precedent. 

It is not denied by any one that a college or 
university faeulty has a right at any time to 
“redress of grievances.” Heretofore, it has 
been the eustom to petition the president or 
board of trustees of the institution involved for 
the adjustment of such matters as were open 
tocomplaint. Individuals and groups of faculty 
members have followed this course since time 
Generally, the relief asked for has 
been obtained through these channels. Occa- 


Even 


immemorial. 
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sionally a faculty member, who was unsuccess- 
ful here, has carried his case to the courts in 
the form of a suit against the institution for 
the collection of so much in the way of back 
salary or damages as was due under the terms of 
a contract. Such agencies as the American As- 
sociation of University Professors have always 
been ready to champion the cause of a protes- 
sor and to investigate the grounds for any com- 
plaint referred to them. 

But here we have something new under the 
sun. College faculties have discovered a way 
to bring about a change in the administrative 
and governing bodies of any institution, whose 
financial difficulties in times like the present 
make it impossible to pay salaries according 
to schedule. Imagine the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for some church or religious denomination, 
which could not pay the instalments on money 
borrowed for buildings, educational work, mis- 
sionary enterprises, and the like! One could 
hardly conceive of a lawyer, who was appointed 
as receiver for an institution of higher learning, 


’ of education in a 


carrying on the “business’ 
very satisfactory way. 

Surely there is much food for reflective think- 
ing here so far as the future of higher educa- 
tion in America is concerned. Have we merely 
run into a passing fancy or will receivership 
and bankruptcy proceedings become a regular 
part of educational administrative procedure 
in the future? 

WitL1AM MosELEY Brown 
ATLANTIC UNIVERSITY 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATION IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

THE school system in French Indo-China is 
portrayed by the direction general of public in- 
struction in its report, “Le Service de |’Instrue- 
tion Publique en Indochine en 1930,” as young, 
multilingual, rapidly growing, and already in 
its first results justifying the hopes in which 

was founded. The present scheme, the re- 
port states, was set up in 1917 by Governor- 
Greneral A. Sarraut to (1) give French children 
in Indo-China education through the second 
eyele of the secondary school fully equal to 
that offered in France, (2) provide the mass of 


the indigenous population with a minimum of 
indispensable knowledge taught in the native 
tongues, (3) furnish to an indigenous élite a 
classical training given in the French language 
and based on the Far Eastern humanities, (4) 
offer opportunities for special physical and 
vocational training, and (5) provide Indo-Chi- 
nese higher education, general or technical, open 
under proper conditions of age and capacity to 
students from any country. 

The French schools in 1930 numbered 33 pri- 
mary, 6 superior primary and 3 lyecées. They 
enrolled on these respective levels 2,977, 397 
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and 953 pupils. These sehools carried on in 


the usual French way and following the official 
programs of France were fairly easy to estab- 
lish and maintain in the larger cities; very dif- 
rural districts and small 


ficult to handle in 


few French children are resid- 
had to 


annexation ol 


towns where but 


Recourse is internats, bus trans- 


and the 


superior primary schools and to lycées. 


ing. 
primary to 
The 
and 


portation 


comparatively small number of schools 
pupils has made coeducation rather general in 
this system, a plan not common in France. In- 
digenous and foreign children are admitted to 
the lycées if places are available after all the 
qualified French children have been accommo- 
dated. 

lor the 


Franco-indigenous 


rreat mass of the children, the 


schools offer a unit three- 
year course taught in the native language and 
closing with the examination for the certificate 
The use of 


instruction 


of indigenous elementary studies. 
as vehicles of 
Annamite is used 


the mother tongues 
greatly complicates the task. 
in Annam; khmer in Cambodia; laotien in Laos; 
and even for the small minority groups in the 
mountain regions teaching is carried on in their 
particular dialects. In 1930 the Service of Pub- 
lic Instruetion issued 4,884,000 school manuals 
printed in the native languages. These mass 
schools in that year enrolled 338,379 pupils—a 
good showing, since compulsory attendance is 
in force in none of the five states but Cochin- 
China, and there only in part, and the educa- 
tion of girls is opposed in many sections of the 
Union. 

In the three-year course no child need study 
a foreign language, but those that expect to 
continue their training in the Franco-indigenous 
classical courses elect either Chinese characters 
or French. 
tion by strict examination determines those that 
They are then 


From these pupils and others, selee- 


are to be the indigenous élite. 


taught, through French as the medium, in the 
two-year primary, four-year superior primary 
The 


studies are planned and purposed to give a 


and three-year secondary school courses. 


broad, general, bilingual culture in French and 
the indigenous language both ancient and mod- 
ern, and in science. Specialization is avoided, 
The final diploma is the local baccalaureate, now 
accepted in Indo-China for some purposes as 
the equivalent of the French 
These classical courses in 1930 enrolled 45,139 


bacealaureate. 


pupils, of which 40,367 were in the primary 
cycle, 4,615 in the superior primary and 157 in 
the secondary. This system is just coming to 
fruition; the first examination session for the 
local baccalaureate was held in 1930. 

Sending young Indo-Chinese to universities 
in France had proved unsatisfactory, and Goy- 
ernor-General Sarraut included in his scheme 
plans for a university open on a footing of 
equality to both French and Indo-Chinese and 
requiring the baccalaureate for admission. That 
university, the University of Hanoi, now com- 
prises for general training the schools of medi- 
cine, higher studies, law and pedagogy; and 
for technical instruction, the schools of public 
works, fine arts, commerce, agriculture and vet- 
erinary science. It registered 551 students in 
1930, most of whom live in the Cité universi- 
taire de Hanoi, planned and regulated muc! 
like the Cité universitaire de Paris. 

The expenditure for education from both the 
general and state budgets in 1930 was 10,558,- 
224 piasters, or $4,136,712, counting the piaster 
at par, $.3918. This was 6.13 per cent. of the 
total budgets. The credits for education writ- 
ten in the different state budgets were in the 
following proportions of the totals: Tonkin, 
14.23 per cent.; Cochin-China, 12.47; Annam, 
14.45; Cambodia, 6.16, and Laos, 8.76 per cent. 

J. F. ABEL 

U. S. OrriIcE OF EDUCATION 


QUOTATIONS 


THE TEACHERS SCHOOL RELIEF 
FUND OF NEW YORK CITY 
AND THE HOFSTADTER 
COMMITTEE 


SAMUEL SEABURY, counsel to the Hofstadter 
committee, revealed to-day that his preliminary 


investigation of the school relief fund had dis- 
closed evidence that coercive methods had been 
applied by certain district superintendents to 
compel contributions, that threats were made to 
reluctant teachers and that a mild state of terror 
existed in more than one school district. 
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Robert Davidson, special investigator for the 
Hofstadter committee in the School Relief Fund 
inquiry, gave his opinion to Mr. Seabury to-day 
that there is enough evidence of coercion to jus- 
tify a thorough inquiry by the legislative com- 

ttee, and he recommended also that the com- 

\ittee subpoena the records of the fund and 
ascertain not only how contributions were ob- 
tained and from whom, but to study all expen- 
ditures from the point of view of possible waste 
ol money. 

Beginning last October, the Department of 
Edueation, working through its organization of 
district superintendents and school principals, 
has collected approximately $500,000 for the 
relief of poor and needy children. Possibly half 
of that sum has been expended for shoes, eloth- 
ing and other necessaries. About half, or $250,- 
000, was turned over to the various district su- 
perintendents throughout the city for emergency 
use—eash on hand to be applied as cireum- 
stances demanded. 

There was some grumbling among the more 
poorly paid teachers and among the $6-a-day 
substitutes—all of whom were required to con- 
tribute their money at the rate of 1 per cent.— 
but little real resistance except in isolated cases. 
But last January the department inaugurated a 
broader scheme of building up the fund. Con- 
tributions of 5 per cent. were asked of every 
teacher in the common and high schools, teach- 
ers of all classes. When that edict was given 
out rebellion raised its head as much as it dared. 
The Teachers Union protested vigorously, and 
other teaching associations added their protes- 
tations. Nevertheless the work of collecting the 
5 per cent. went busily ahead. 

Finally reports began to trickle into Mr. Sea- 
bury’s office that collection methods were becom- 
ing rigorous. The reports had it that certain 
principals were threatening to “show up” teach- 
ers who had continued to give 1 per cent. in- 
stead of 5 or of some percentage less than the 
demanded 5. 

There were reports also that principals men- 
tioned were “taking it out” in classroom on 
teachers who were unwilling or reluctant, and 
that these methods were affecting the classwork 
report ecards which eventually are filed in the 
offices of the Board of Education and upon 
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which a teacher’s standing altogether depends. 
When sufficient rumors piled up about these 
phases of the school relief fund Mr. Seabury 
concluded it was time to get to work and as- 
signed Mr. Davidson to the preliminary inquiry. 

Mr. Davidson questioned Frederick J. Reilly, 
principal of the Creston High School, at Creston 
avenue and 18lst street, the Bronx, for three 
quarters of an hour to-day. He asked Mr. Reilly 
particularly what he. knew about the collection 
activities of District Superintendent Anthony J. 
Pugilese, who is in charge of Districts 21 and 
22 of the Bronx. In substance Mr. Reilly told 
the investigator that while he had a great ad- 
miration for Superintendent Pugilese he dis- 
agreed with the superintendent’s methods. He 
himself did not hold with coercive methods, he 
told the investigator. 

The name of another district superintendent, 
Charles E. O’Neill, in charge of Districts 43 and 
44 of Brooklyn, has been brought into the in- 
quiry, and Mr. O’Neill, together with all of his 
principals, will be called before Mr. Davidson 
to explain or give their version of charges re- 
garding collection methods. 

Mr. Seabury indicated that the inquiry into 
the School Relief Fund will be wide-spread and 
that a number of district superintendents and 
principals will be called to testify, along with 
scores of teachers. The records of the fund, 
both as regards income and outgo, will be seru- 
tinized to ascertain if there is any basis for 
charges of waste and improper expenditures. 
One thing Mr. Seabury is anxious to find out is 
what limit has been set on the fund. Informa- 
tion reached him that $2,000,000 is the goal and 
that this must be attained before the close of the 
schools this June.—The New York Sun. 


STARVING THE SCHOOLS 

THE recent meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association superintendents in Washington 
brought out in disquieting tones a situation con- 
fronting the American school system. The clos- 
ing of 750 schools in Arkansas, turning 36,000 
pupils out of classrooms, indicates the depres- 
sion’s effect upon schools closed, colleges placed 
on short rations, educational budgets pared to 
below the subsistence level. 

This is dangerous and it is unnecessary. We 
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are still the richest nation on earth, worth about 
three hundred billions in dollars. 

Of our estimated national income in normal 
times of ninety billions we spend only two and 
a half billions on publie schools. It is pertinent 
to remind ourselves that we spend more than 
two billions annually on tobacco; nearly the 
same on soft drinks, ice cream, candy and chew- 
ing gum; one billion on theaters and movies; 
nearly as much on jewelry, perfumes and cos- 
metices; half a billion on sporting goods and 
toys. 

For every dollar we spend on schools we 
spend $2.61 on these luxury items. Out of every 
$100 of national income we spend $2.74 on 
schools, but $13.98 on passenger autos. 

Compared with other nations, we spend little 
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of our great wealth for public purposes. Great 
Britain uses 22 per cent. of her income for pub- 
lie purposes, Germany 20.1 per cent., France 
17.1 per cent., Japan 14.4 per cent., the United 
States 10.4 per cent. Yet our per capita wealth 
and incomes are far greater than any of these 
nations. 

It is axiomatic that the price of democracy 
is education, that the quantity and quality of 
our democracy is in direct proportion to the 
quantity and quality of our education. With 
machines giving us more and more leisure we 
must absorb this in the schools or pay the price 
in crime, degeneracy, deterioration and, hence, 
autocracy. 

We can not afford to starve the nation’s 
schools.—The World Telegram, New York. 


REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RES- 
OLUTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION! 

Because we believe that our convention 
theme, “Education: our guide and our safe- 
guard, and one of the chief sources of our 
spiritual life, our cultural growth and our 
material power,” expresses the ideals, the scope, 
and the function of the work which the De- 
partment of Superintendence fosters, and be- 
cause we believe that this theme, to be of real 
value, should find expression in the policies of 


1 These resolutions were adopted, as also one 
presented from the floor which reads: 

WHEREAS, The current emergency reemphasizes 
the fact that the financing of public education is 
a responsibility which should involve the technical 
advice of experts in taxation, the cooperation of 
professional school people, and the educational 
policy of the public; 

Be it resolved, That the Department of Superin- 
tendence recommends that there be constituted in 
every state a group of citizens, including expert 
economists, competent school people, and repre- 
sentative laymen, to make a careful study of the 
existing system of taxation; and, 

Be it further resolved, That since a compre- 
hensive national study of school finance is under 
way under the direction of the United States Office 
of Education, the utmost cooperation should exist 
between such groups as may be established in the 
several states and the National Survey of School 
Finance. 


our department, we offer the following resolu 
tions for your approval: 


NEED FOR NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Because of the serious situation with which 
Boards of Education and administrators are faced, 
there is a wide-spread demand and need for a con- 
tinuance and an extension of national education 
leadership by the National Education Association, 
by the Department of Superintendence, by all other 
departments of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and by the Office of Education. Although 
the many and fundamental differences in the ad- 
ministration of our local public school units make 
uniformity of action during this crisis neither 
possible nor desirable, there are many services 
which these agencies could and should render. 

Therefore, we recommend that the Executive 
Committee of the Department of Superintendence, 
as a temporary and emergency measure, be author- 
ized to request of the National Education Asso- 
ciation such additions to the Division of Research 
of the National Education Association necessary 
to assure the active members of this Department 
constant, accurate, and timely information on prac- 
tices and trends in administrative procedures aris- 
ing out of our present financial situation: 

And that the officers of our Department confer 
with the officers of other allied organizations of 
the National Education Association and with the 
Office of Education for the purpose of deter- 
mining what further national services these organi- 
zations can and should render. 
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SociaL STUDIES CURRICULUM 

We recommend that the Executive Committee ap- 
point a committee which shall prepare and send 
to the active members of this Department, at the 
earliest practicable moment, suggestive changes for 
such adjustments in the social studies curricula 

yur junior and senior high schools as our present 
social and economic situation has made necessary 


and vital: 
SCHOOL AND BUSINESS 

Because of the interdependence of our social, 
economic and edueational life we urge that, when 
feasible, Boards of Education and administrators 
‘sooperate with other state, county and municipal 
ofticials to the end that, during this period of 
economie distress, ways may be found to effect 
economies in governmental administration which 
will not eripple the education of the children. 


EpvcATION OF YOuTH SHALL Not Be SAcrRIFICED 

The welfare of the nation demands that the edu- 
ation of its youth shall not be sacrificed. To this 
end we call the attention of Boards of Education 
and of all legislative bodies, who find themselves 
confronted with the necessity for economy, to the 
imperative need for the maintenance of instruc- 
tional standards. Let economies be made in the 
material programs of government, but let America 


not falter in the training of her youth. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

We urge that increased financial support be 
given to the Office of Education in order that it 
may continue to render its valuable services to 
the schools of this country. We particularly wish 
to commend the present Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for his keen, active and intelligent interest as 
shown by the commissions appointed to conduct 
research in various phases of public education. 

The report of the President’s National Advisory 
Committee on Education has presented to our pro- 
fession and to laymen an adequate consideration 
of federal relations to education. Their report is 
a document which deals with fundamental prin- 
ciples which should govern the relations of the 
federal government to the several states in the 
establishment and development of our system of 
publie education. It is a state paper of first im- 
portance. It proposes that the control and ad- 
ministration of education be left to the states, and 
that there be established in the federal govern- 
ment a Department of Education with a Secretary 
of Cabinet rank. We concur in these proposals 
and recommend the study of their report to the 
members of our profession and to the lay public. 
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CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


Your committee endorses the resolution relative 
to citizenship training adopted February 28, 1929, 
at the meeting of the Department at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

‘* Again we remind ourselves that our state sys- 
tems of education were established in accord with 
the proposals of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
and a long line of far-seeing statesmen for the 
purpose of preserving and improving our political 
institutions. Again we recall that our wages are 
paid and our equipment provided by a tax on all 
the people whether or not they be parents. Thus 
reminded, we pledge ourselves anew to the direct 
teaching of the duties of citizenship in all the 
school grades. Not culture, nor scholarship, nor 
self-support, nor compliance with the entrance re- 
quirements of more advanced schools shall turn us 
from the duty of teaching our youth the needs of 
our civie life and from inspiring our citizens with 
a determination to improve it.’’ 

We recommend that increased emphasis upon 
citizenship training be given in all curricula re- 
organizations. 

HisToryY TEACHING 


We believe that true patriotism is not served by 
ignorance and refusal to face facts and prob- 
lems. Therefore, the history taught in our public 
schools should include an intelligent effort to arrive 
at essential facts involved in the significant crises 
of the past in order to prepare our people to deal 
intelligently and justly with such crises in the 
future. We urge that instruction in history and 
other social studies shall present impartially the 
chief factors and influences operating in domestic 
and world affairs, and producing problems in peace 
and war. 

Because we believe that only an enlightened 
public opinion, based on accurate information ar- 
rived at after a full and free discussion of facts 
and issues, can give to our nation real and ade- 
quate security, we feel that the dissemination of 
vital facts with honest discussion of the issues in- 
volved is a responsibility of the nation’s schools. 


RESPECT FOR CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Department of Superintendence 
teachers to continue to impart respect for the Con- 
stitution of the United States and for all of its 
various amendments. We urge the continued, vig- 
orous and impartial enforcement of the entire Con- 
stitution of the United States as the supreme law 
of the land and we reaffirm our belief in the prin- 
ciples of the Eighteenth Amendment and in the 
habits of life and conduct which it is intended to 
inculeate. 


urges 
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CHILDREN’S CHARTER 

We trust that the influence of this Department 
and of those organizations with which we are allied 
will be directed toward the realization of the high 
ideals forth in the ‘‘Children’s Charter’’ 
adopted by the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection so that our educational sys- 
tem may insure ‘‘For every child these rights, re- 
gardless of race or color or situation, wherever he 
American 


may live under the protection of the 


flag.’’ 
PARENT-TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 
The 
edges with gratitude the splendid spirit of coopera- 


Department of Superintendence acknowl- 
tion and of helpfulness shown by the national, 
state, and local Parent-Teacher Organizations and 
urges upon Boards of Education and superinten- 
dents of schools the necessity for even closer rela- 


tionships with this splendid organization. 


STANDARDS OF DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS, ETC. 

We commend the high standards set by the 
Department of Secondary School Principals; the 
Department of Elementary Principals; the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers; and other allied or- 
ganizations and departments of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Department of Superin- 
tendence; and we pledge to them our cooperation 
to the end that the high ideals of preparation be- 
fore and during service of the members of these 
departments may be encouraged and maintained. 
If education is to realize its ideal as one of the 
‘chief sources of our cultural and spiritual life,’’ 
it will be realized only through the type of services 
rendered by the principals and teachers in the 


buildings and classrooms of our public schools. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

At no time in the history of public education 
has it been more important that the relationship 
between the public and the schools shall be one 
of sympathy, cooperation and understanding. We 
recommend, therefore, that extraordinary efforts be 
made to continue courteous, tactful, and consider- 
ate public relationships; that administrators gain 
and keep the confidence of the community through 
the increased efficiency of the school system, the 
impartiality of its officials, and the far-sightedness 
and justness of the policies of Boards of Educa- 
tion; and that Departments of Public Relations, 
whether in a system so small that the superinten- 
dent is the department, or in a city large enough 
to have its own organization, be established. Such 
a policy will be a legitimate and necessary source 
of friendliness between a public school system and 


the community which it serves. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Boarps OF Epvucation 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 

We go on record again as approving the find 
ings and recommendations of the committees on 
relationships between Boards of Education and 
Superintendents of Schools as reported at earlier 
meetings of this Department by the late Dr, 
Charles E. Chadsey and Dr. E. C. Hartwell. Be 
cause we feel that the theme of this convention wil! 
be realized more effectively through a redefinition 
of these relationships, and because throughout the 
country there is still a wide difference of procedure 
in this important matter, we recommend that the 
Executive Committee of the Department of Super 
intendence be asked and authorized to have com- 
piled by its secretary a statement of these relation- 
ships as reported by these committees and to have 
such statement included in the next annual printed 
report of the proceedings of this Department. 


Lay RELATIONS COMMITTEE FORMULATE METHODS 
FOR PROTECTION OF MEMBERS OF DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
Other professional bodies have adopted and put 
into practice methods of procedure which have been 
a safeguard to those in other professions against 
within and from without 
their own membership. We recommend that the 
Lay Relations Committee be charged with the 
formulation of such practicable methods of pro 
cedure as will give to the active members of the 
Department of Superintendence the same adequat 

protection now afforded to the members of 
Legal and Medical professions and to the pro 
fessors in our universities and colleges. 


unjust assaults from 


COMMITTEE ON LAY RELATIONS—SIZE OF ANNUAI 
CONVENTION 

We acknowledge with gratitude the work of the 
‘*‘Committee on Lay Relations’’ and _ subscribe 
heartily to its findings. It is our belief that th 
best interests of the Department of Superinten- 
dence are served when the number of affiliated 
groups is reduced so that the ‘‘ Department itself 
may be assured of its own place in its own national 
convention.’’ The point has been reached where 
it is scarcely possible for any city to supply ade- 
quate facilities for the annual winter meeting with 
any degree of comfort to its own membership. 
Various social functions, numberless breakfa 
luncheons and dinners and a wide variety of ex- 
traneous interests combine to defeat the purpos' 
of our annual meeting. We protest against the 
practice of those organizations, not affiliated with 
the Department of Superintendence, of holding 
their meetings in the same city and at the same 
time as the annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence and thus, still further, increasing 
the problem of taking care of the winter meeting. 
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that the Executive Committee forward to 
inaffiliated organization a copy of this resolu- 


COMMERCIAL, SEMI-COMMERCIAL, EtTc., ENTER- 
PRISES 
Commercial, semi-commercial, and philanthropic 
prises have long sought, and in many cases 


ned, access to the school children and teachers 


ly 


gh the schools. The schools should promote 


nly those enterprises which represent the best in- 
sts of the children in their charge and should 
fuse to allow them to be exploited in any way 
whatever. 
CONTESTS 
We view with disfavor the tendency toward the 
multiplication of district, sectional, state and na- 
mal contests. These contests now embrace every 
neeivable activity—some conducted by profes- 
organizations purpose, but 
yany representing only thinly veiled commercial 
terests. Regardless of sponsorship these state 
ntests involve almost certain disorganization of 
school work, the solicitation of funds for their 
nancial support, special preparation and great 
strain on the of the contestants. 
Therefore, we feel that such district, state, and 
national contests should be discouraged, and even- 


with a high 


part 


lly, unless of proved social and educational 
benefit, abolished. We also go on record as op- 
posed to prize essay contests and other individual 
mpetitions for material rewards. 


OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL DAys, WEEKS, ETc. 
The increasing demand upon the schools for the 
observance of special ‘‘days,’’ ‘‘weeks,’’ holidays 
and half-holidays has increased to the extent that 
it presents a real problem in school administra- 
on. Many of these observances have little or no 
educational value and represent an attempt of 
mmercial interests to advertise in the schools. 
Others, with more respectable sponsorship, do not 
make a contribution to the educational life of the 
with the effort and the 
required properly to administer them. 
When the relatively short time that pupils are in 
school, the cost of each school day, and the diffi- 
culty of finding time to carry out the school pro- 
gram are considered, it is apparent that adminis- 
trators and Boards of Education must take steps to 
discourage such encroachments upon the work of 
the schools. This department recommends that 
school administrators set up standards by which 
to measure the value of these requests and that a 
definite limit be placed upon the number of school 
projects to be undertaken in any one school year. 


commensurate 


s hools 


nergy 
energy 
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EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS, PROFESSORS—INTERNA 
TIONAL CONFERENCES, ETC. 

We endorse the resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Education Association, July, 1931, favoring 
‘*the exchange 
formation of international education associations, 


of students and professors, the 

and the holding of international education confer- 

ences, for all of these promote world understand 

ing, friendship, cooperation and peace.’’ 

WorRLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS— 
WorLp Court 

Federa- 


We endorse the World 


tion of Education Associations program for world 


commend and 


understanding. The Department of Superinten- 
dence once again 
prompt adherence of the United States to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice as a means 


of stabilizing world relationships. 


goes on record favoring the 


APPRECIATION OF TEACHERS 

In closing we pay tribute to those teachers, 
principals, and others connected with our public 
schools who, under most difficult and trying con- 
ditions and at great self-sacrifice, 


strated unusual devotion and loyalty to their tasks. 


have demon- 
In spite of an uncertain future; of reduced sal- 
aries; of payless pay days, they have remained at 
their posts; they have performed their duties con- 
scientiously ; they have, from slender savings, given 
generously to the support of public relief mea- 
sures; and they have provided thousands of school 
children with food and clothing. Their example is 
an inspiration to all of us. 
anew that the true teacher is concerned primarily, 
not with money, but with the welfare of the chil- 


They have proved 


dren under his eare. 


APPRECIATION OF Hosts, ETC. 

To the President of the United States for his 
graciousness in appearing on this program; to the 
citizens of Washington for their hospitality; to 
the local and national Press for their splendid 
to the National Broadcasting 
3roadcasting Company and 


publicity service; 
Company, Columbia 
Station WRC, Washington, for their very effec- 
tive cooperation in broadcasting our programs; to 
the Boy Seouts, the Girl Scouts and all allied or- 
ganizations; to Superintendent Frank W. Ballou 
and effectiveness of the 
arrangements made for this convention; to Presi- 


his assistants for the 


dent Broome for his inspiring leadership and for 
the high plane upon which he has placed this meet- 
ing; for all of these things and to all of these 
people and organizations and to many, many more, 
we express our deep appreciation and our gratitude. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE REPRESENTATION OF THE COL- 
LEGES IN GRADUATE AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

Metuops of measuring the colleges are, of 
course, very numerous and have proven use- 
ful to various accrediting agencies in recent 
years. The number of professors relative to 
students, the degrees of the faculty members, 
the number of volumes in the library, the en- 
dowment, are all useful criteria of colleges. 
They all fall short, however, in that they mea- 
sure the machine rather than the produet, and it 
is the product of the college which is important 
to society. 

Measures which describe more accurately the 
product are much more difficult to apply. Re- 
quirements for admission or graduation can 
be accurately expressed on paper, but their 
administration may be a totally different mat- 
ter. The standing made by students in a gen- 
eral examination like that recently applied to 
the colleges of Pennsylvania by the Carnegie 
Foundation gives a picture, imperfect to be 
sure, of the intellectual qualities of the stu- 
dents at different periods of their formal edu- 
eation. The quality of graduates is also indi- 
cated by the frequeney with which the alumni 
are met with in certain lists of notables, such 
as “Who’s Who in America,” or “American 
Men of Science.” The measure of the intel- 
lectual interest of the undergraduate colleges 
which is applied in the present study is the 
representation of the colleges by recipients of 
the bachelor’s degree in certain types of grad- 
uate and professional schools. 

This measure of the product of the colleges is 
naturally imperfect. The quality of the repre- 
sentatives, for example, is not taken into ac- 
eount. Many students in the graduate and 
professional schools fall by the wayside before 
attaining their higher degrees. It is assumed 
that the number of students aspiring to these 
more advanced institutions reflects the intel- 
lectual qnality of the undergraduate body. A 
further imperfection arises from the fact that 
the number of graduate and professional schools 
is only partial. The list has been arbitrarily 
limited to graduate schools of arts and science, 
medical schools, law schools and schools of 
theology as representative of the traditional 
learned professions. No attempt has been 


made to gather data from graduate schools of 
business administration, education, journalism, 
dentistry, forestry, ete., although it is not to 
be inferred that these schools are in any way 
less worthy. But even in this restricted group 
of higher institutions it has not been possible 
to gather all the data desired because of the 
limitations of time and the incompletene 

the published records of some of the hicher 
institutions. Apparently such institutions as 
the Graduate Schools of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
New York University and the Law Schoo! of 
Minnesota do not publish the academic antece 
dents of their students. In all, the academic 
antecedents of the students of 30 graduate 
schools of arts and science, 21 medical schools, 
16 law schools and 12 theological schools have 
been obtained. I am under obligations to all 
those administrative officers who have gener- 
ously supplied me with the necessary data for 
completing this study and wish to acknowledge 
the data presented in this study. 

To draw conclusions from the data here pre- 
sented might be premature. Certainly it would 
be more fitting for the administrators of our 
educational institutions to do this. It is hoped, 
indeed, that those who direct the policies of 
our colleges may find something of value in 
the data presented in this study. 

The graduate schools of arts and science the 
academic antecedents of whose students hav: 
been investigated are as follows: Brown, Bryn 
Mawr, California, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chieago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, 
Duke, Harvard, Indiana, Iowa State, Johns 
Hopkins, Kansas, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Minnesota, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Rochester, Smith, Stanford, Stevens Institute, 
Texas, Virginia, Western Reserve, Worcester 
Polytechnic, and Yale. The medical schools 
upon which this study is based are as follows: 
Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Indiana, 
Jefferson, Johns Hopkins, Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Northwestern, New York University, Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Stanford, Temple, 
Virginia, Washington University (St. Louis), 
Western Reserve, and Yale. The law schools 
upon which this study is based are as follows: 
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California, Chieago, Columbia, Cornell, Har- 
yard, lowa, Maryland, Michigan, Northwestern, 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Stanford, Southern 
California, Western Reserve, Wisconsin and 
Yale. 

It is with some hesitancy that the data from 
the theological schools are here presented for 
several reasons. In the first place, the list of 
schools from which data have been obtained is 
quite restricted. In addition, religious belief 
and moral qualities play so large a part in the 
determination of the students that the theolog- 
ical schools usually have a different standard 
for admission from the other types of pro- 
fessional schools. Besides, the students of 
some of the more strictly denominational theo- 
logical schools come from a greatly restricted 
number of sectarian colleges, so that the omis- 
sion or inelusion of a single theological school 
may affeet unduly the representation of cer- 
tain colleges. The institutions upon which this 
study is based inelude: Auburn, Boston Uni- 
versity, Chieago, Chicago Presbyterian, Colgate- 
Rochester, Drew, Hartford, Harvard, Lutheran 
Seminary of Philadelphia, Princeton, Union 
and Yale. 

The numerical representation in the post- 
graduate institutions of some 240 undergrad- 
uate institutions was determined. Table I shows 
the representation of all the institutions which 
have twenty or more alumni in the graduate and 
professional schools which have been investi- 
gated; 173 in number. The numbers followed 
by an asterisk are probably too small because 
of the laek of data from graduate schools located 
in neighboring territory which no doubt draw 
heavily from the nearby colleges. Some insti- 
tutions are possibly omitted because of the lack 
of data from institutions of which they may be 
important feeders. 

The University of Minnesota has the largest 
number of representatives, in graduate schools 
of arts and science, 1,075, followed in order 
by Chieago with 1,044, Stanford with 1,034, 
University of Pennsylvania with 674, Colum- 
bia with 665, Harvard with 652, Iowa State 
University with 546, Indiana with 478, Cor- 
nell with 397, California with 342, Texas with 
335, and Yale with 303. 

In the number of alumni who are enrolled in 
the medieal schools studied, New York Univer- 
sity leads with 292 graduates, followed by Mich- 
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igan with 252, University of Pennsylvania with 
241, Columbia with 233, Chicago with 216, Har- 
vard with 204, Indiana with 184, Stanford with 
173, Pittsburgh with 164, Yale with 157, Cornell 
with 142, College City of New York with 1325, 
and Princeton with 102. 

In the number of alumni who are enrolled in 
the law schools studied, Michigan stands first 
with 498, Pennsylvania second with 322, Har- 
vard third with 315, California fourth with 260, 
Stanford fifth with 240, Princeton sixth with 
203, Columbia seventh with 186, Yale eighth 
with 171, Southern California ninth with 158, 
and Chicago tenth with 156. 

The representation of the undergraduate col- 
leges in the schools of theology is not as com- 
pletely determined as is desired. A number of 
institutions did not respond to requests for 
information so that the number of theological 
schools from which data have been obtained is 
small. Besides, the strong denominational 
affiliation of many colleges often makes their 
student bodies rather local in origin, with the 
result, as already pointed out, that the repre- 
sentation of alumni is seriously affected by the 
list of theological schools included in the study. 
In the number of alumni who are enrolled in 
the theological schools studied, Chicago heads 
the list with 130, followed by Ohio Wesleyan 
with 73, Boston with 60, Muhlenberg with 57, 
Yale with 55, Columbia with 49, DePauw with 
36, Syracuse with 30 and Wooster with 26. 

In order to obtain a more accurate pic- 
ture of the intellectual qualities of undergrad- 
uate bodies regardless of size, their representa- 
tion in graduate schools of arts and science is 
expressed in Table I also as a percentage of the 
undergraduate enrolment. The figures for the 
undergraduate enrolment upon which the per- 
centage is based are those published by Ray- 
mond Walters in his paper in SCHOOL AND 
Society for December 13, 1930. In the case of 
the larger institutions with many special schools 
the combined number of college men and college 
women and engineers as given in his Table I 
was used; in the case of other institutions not 
included in this table, only the full-time students 
enumerated in his Table LII have been used. 
The omission of a percentage for the tables is 
because of the omission of the figures of college 
enrolment from Walter’s study. 

The variations in the relative numbers of 
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+udents who go on to graduate schools of arts 
science the various undergraduate 

ves are very striking. On the basis of un- 
-raduate enrolment, the University of Penn- 
<ylvania evidently sends the largest number of 
students to sueh institutions with an index of 
1.2 per cent; Chicago follows with 35 per 
t.; Stanford is third with 26.5 per cent., and 
In how 


trom 


cen 
Indiana is fourth with 20.2 per cent. 
far these indices serve to measure interest in 
sholarly affairs on the part of the under- 
vraduates can not, of course, be determined ac- 
curately. It is probably safe to say that they 
show to what extent the graduates of a par- 
ilar institution will find themselves in re- 
search or teaching in colieges and higher insti- 
utions generally. Those who are in close 
touch with individual institutions may be able 
to explain the significance of these indices in 
special eases. For instance, the representation 
ileges which permit the completion of the 
vear of the professional school to count 
toward the bachelor’s degree may be greater 
than would be the ease if the four years of 
undergraduate study were required before the 
eranting of the bachelor’s degree. The ex- 
tremely high rating of the University of Penn- 
sylvania may be explained in part by the fact 
that the Wharton School absorbs a large num- 
ber of the students of the University of Penn- 
sylvania who do not contemplate professional 
eareers. The enrolment of the Wharton School 
was not ineluded in the undergraduate enrol- 
of the university. In general, it is the 
large institutions with graduate schools which 
send the largest percentage of students to the 
graduate schools of arts and science, although 
there are several notable exceptions: Amherst, 
Bryn Mawr, Coe, Cornell College, Earlham, 
Grinnell, Hamline, Haverford, Mt. Holyoke, 
Muhlenberg, Pomona and Wabash, which have 
indices of 10 per cent. or over. 

If the undergraduate institutions are grouped 
according to their size and organization, their 
indices show some interesting contrasts. The 
ten great privately endowed universities, 
Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton, Stanford and Yale, have an aggregate un- 
dergraduate enrolment of 26,524 and have 5,283 
representatives in graduate schools, a collective 
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index of 20.2 per cent. The nine state univer- 
sities for which the necessary data were ob- 
tained, California, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Texas and Vir- 
ginia, have an aggregate undergraduate en- 
rolment of 36,544 and have 2,977 representa- 
tives in the graduate schools, a collective in- 
dex of 8.1 per cent. Forty independent col- 
leges with an enrolment of 500 or more each 
have together 43,925 students. These institu- 
tions are represented by 2,544 graduates in 
graduate schools, so that their collective index is 
5.8 per cent. Finally, 54 small colleges, with an 
enrolment of less than 500 students each, have 
an aggregate enrolment of 19,974 and have 
1,069 alumni in graduate schools, a collective 
index of 5.3 per cent. It is obvious that as a 
group the independent colleges making no at- 
tempt to conduct a graduate school do not send 
as many of their alumni to graduate schools as 
do the larger institutions with affiliated grad- 
uate schools. 

The representation of the colleges by their 
graduates in medical schools expressed as a 
percentage of their undergraduate enrolment is 
also shown in Table I. The University of 
Pennsylvania stands first in this list with an 
index of 16.5 per cent. Johns Hopkins stands 
next with 10 per cent., followed by Hope with 
8.5 per cent., Indiana with 7.9 per cent., and 
Chieago and Washington and Jefferson each 
with an index of 7.2 per cent. 

Comparing different types of institutions, as 
was done above for the graduate schools, it is 
found that ten leading endowed universities 
having an aggregate undergraduate enrolment 
of 26,802 have 1,414 graduates in medical 
schools and an index of 5.3 per cent. Eight 
state universities for which adequate data were 
available have an aggregate enrolment of 24.869 
with 614 graduates in medical schools and a 
collective index of 2.5 per cent. Fifty-one col- 
leges of over 500 enrolment each have an aggre- 
gate undergraduate body of 59,776 and 1,058 
graduates in medical schools, a collective index 
of 1.8 per cent. A group of forty colleges of 
less than 500 enrolment each have an aggregate 
enrolment of 15,238 and 335 graduates in 
medieal schools, a collective index of 2.2 per 
cent. 

The number of graduates expressed as a per- 
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centage of the undergraduate enrolment of the 
colleges who are pursuing the study of law in 
the institutions studied shows much variation, 
as is Table I. Pennsylvania 


again leads with 22.1 per cent., but her near- 


indicated in 


est competitors are Harvard, Haverford, Michi- 
Princeton, each with an index of 9 
per cent. Johns Hopkins stands third with an 


index of 8.2 per cent., Yale stands fourth with 


gan and 


7.7 per cent., Williams fifth with 7.2 per cent., 
Amherst and Washington and Jefferson sixth 
with 6.5 per cent., Stanford seventh with 6.2 
per cent., Western Reserve eighth with 6.0 per 
cent., Northwestern ninth with 5.5 per cent., 
and Pittsburgh tenth with 5.3 per cent. 
Comparing, as before, the different types of 
undergraduate colleges, ten great endowed uni- 
versities, having an aggregate enrolment of 26,- 
524, are represented in law schools by 1,887 
graduates, a collective index of 7.1 per cent. 
Eleven state universities having an aggregate 
46,254 undergraduates have 1,021 
schools, a collective index of 
Fifty-two colleges of more than 


enrolment of 
alumni in law 
2.2 per cent. 
500 enrolment each, with an aggregate enrol- 
ment of 54,631, have 809 alumni in law schools, 
a collective index of 1.5 per cent.; and forty- 
six small colleges, each with less than 500 en- 
rolled, have an aggregate enrolment of 17,282 
and 262 alumni in law schools, a collective in- 
dex of 1.5 per cent. 

The number of representatives of the under- 
graduate institutions on the basis of enrolment 
pursuing work in theological schools shows 
comparatively little variation. Muhlenberg and 
Thiel stand out preeminently above all the 
other institutions for which data have been ob- 
tained, and it may be that their high index is 
to be explained in part by the fact that prac- 
tically all these students were in a single 
theological school which furnished the necessary 
figures. It may be, that had the selection of 
theological schools been wider, other distinctly 
institutions would have _ pre- 
is with some 


denominational 
sented much larger indices. It 
trepidation that these indices are presented. 
Muhlenberg heads the list with an index of 
12.6 per cent. Thiel stands next with 8.1 per 
cent. Baker is third with 5.1 per cent., Chi- 
eago is fourth with 4.4 per cent., Otterbein fifth 
with 4.0 per cent., Wesleyan and Dickinson sixth 
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with 3.8 per cent., Nebraska Wesleyan seventh 
with 3.7 per cent., Beloit eighth with 3.6 per 
eent., Heidelberg ninth with 3.4 per cent., and 
Park tenth with 3.3 per cent. No other instity. 
tion in the table has as high an index as 3 
per cent. 

In order to measure still more completely 
the intellectual quality of the undergraduate 
bodies of the various institutions, the percent- 
ages have been combined of their undergrad. 
uate enrolment in graduate schools of arts and 
science, medical schools, law schools and theo- 
logical schools. These figures ‘are presented in 
Table I. Omitting from the comparison the 
institutions for which the data are insufficient 
because of the absence of the academic ante- 
cedents of the students in one or other of the 
postgraduate schools, the order of the highest 
twenty-five is as follows: Pennsylvania, 
Chicago, Stanford, Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Muhlenberg, Johns Hopkins, Haverford, Am- 
herst, Western Reserve, Rochester, Princeton, 
Cornell, Clark, Cornell College, Wesleyan, Bryn 
Mawr, Northwestern, Dickinson, Wabash, 
Washington and Jefferson, Williams, Hope and 
Hamilton. 

B. W. KunKew 
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